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PLACES AND MEN* 


T is because we reflect that our living becomes a life. Since we 
do not count the passing days as a mere succession of isolated 
events, but weave them into something other than an aggregate, 
into a kind of unity which we can think of as present and enduring 
through all changes, coloring them with the reflections of a per- 
sonality which is not itself one of the incidents it owns—since we © 
do this, we are led to make that distinction between soul and body, 
between a man and his place, between ourselves and the world, 
which is the pivotal distinction of human life. Thereby we demon- 
strate our spirituality. For a span of time which must be construed 
biographically and not simply as a body’s duration and incidents 
through a term of years, has surpassed the matter to which it clings, 
and evoked that new interest which we call spiritual. Thus it is 
that in all the crises of life the soul and not the body sets the terms 
in which those crises receive their most characteristically human 
expression. Thus it is that death is sad, for it involves the soul’s 
departure. No longer will that span of time, those daily incidents, 
those engaging enterprises, all that made the man’s work, be unified 
into his personality or filled with his spirit. The matter of his 
body remains, but the place that knew him shall know him no more. 
We sometimes say that a man’s place cannot be filled, but that 
may only express our conviction that his successors will not equal 
* Address delivered at the Commemorative Service held in St. Paul’s Chapel 

on Sunday, December 10, 1911. 
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him. It does not indicate that places have a memory. It does not 
endow them with any concern for the life which vivified them. 
Places are heartless. They count no man indispensable. They re- 
ceive his successor without prejudice, regret, or expectation. Strip 
the world of personality, the body of its soul, and it is an indifferent, 
a careless world that remains. 

A prolonged absence from his work will bring to any man an 
acute sense of his local unimportance. Can affairs go on without 
him? Must not everything be stayed, expectantly awaiting his 
cooperation? Then he realizes that while a few may count on his 
return and defer matters for his advice and assistance, he has been 
proved to be unnecessary. The world can get on without him. 
The students will come and go. His friends will perform their 
tasks. The issues of the day will be settled. Some compensation 
may be extracted from the reflection that the work is greater than 
himself. He may try to lighten the ignominy he feels by telling 
himself that it was a high privilege to have been engaged in great 
concerns that will outlast him; yet it is the feeling of ignominy he 
is trying to lighten and for which he is seeking a substitute. Itisa 
privilege to be busied with labor that shall not fail when we are 
gone, but it is not a privilege to be idle or to have been busy. If 
under such circumstances the heartlessness of places is felt acutely, 
how much more acutely is it felt when one thinks of the permanent 
absence from his work, of the time when in grim truth the place 
that knew him shall know him no more. 

The contrast between a man and his place may sound the depths 
of human despair. Yet it also evokes a spiritual enterprise. Men 
everywhere have their sacred places, not only where the-bush burned 
and was not consumed, or where the ladder stretched from earth to 
heaven, or where divinity was glimpsed with startled eyes, but also 
where other men have moved and worked. Florence has been called 
a dead city. She knows no more the illustrious men who made 
her great centuries ago. But it is not the dead city which the 
traveller goes to see, but the sanctified city. Measured by our cur- 
rent standards, the place on the Arno is not progressive. Its houses 
are not comfortable. Its streets are not clean. Its people are not 
prosperous. Yet the traveller lingers there because he is dwelling in 
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a spiritual city, the home of the illustrious. No ghost walks there. 
Yet should the visitor meet Michelangelo upon the crumbling walls 
or Dante on his threshold, he would not start and find it strange. 
Florence knows them no more, but her heartlessness, her lack of 
memory, count for nothing since men ever since have sanctified her 
into an eternal city. We call it her influence, but she has none 
while she lacks souls to create a civilization and stir a world. 
Spirituality is not a power which can work from behind, pushing 
on and controlling by its own momentum. It lives through its 
recovery by other spirits. Without that it is impotent and dead. 
There could be no Florence to stir men’s minds now, quicken their 
imaginations, fire their creative zeal, had not men turned Florence 
into a sacred place, stretching their living personalities to possess her 
and call her their own. 

And this place—let us risk the contrast—this place where the 
hammer still rings, but not at the work of repair to arrest decay; 
this hill not yet fully crowned with its citadel of learning; these 
buildings which point, not backward to a past accomplished, but 
forward, fuller of promise than of retrospect; this city throbbing 
with life, teeming with multitudes whose eyes, however bewildered, 
see visions, whose wills, however blindly, stir with unmeasured 
power, and whose minds, however irrationally, construe the past as 
a failure,—this place, does it know only the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life? Is it materialized, taunting the souls of men with 
the pitiless words, “the place that knew him shall know him no 
qnore’ ? 

I do not ask the question to provoke an answer, to give voice 
to discontent or eulogy. I ask it to suggest once more the contrast 
I have made my theme, the contrast between places and men, be- 
tween the remorselessness of matter and the spiritualizing enterprise 
of personality. And I have used my chance illustration to make 
that contrast vivid by putting side by side a place that is dead, yet 
sacred, and a place that is living, so full of energy and the dreams 
of conquest, that to step aside from its business and pause, even for 
one brief hour, to call to mind the times accomplished, and the dead 
men that live no longer, may seem but the perfunctory recognition 


of a pious duty. 
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To remember our dead—you know the scene in Maeterlinck’s 
“‘Blue bird,” the frightened children in the graveyard waiting the 
hour when the graves will open and the ghosts appear, the expected 
hour struck, and then under a new and beautiful light a garden of 
living flowers and the boy’s words, “There are no dead’’—to re- 
member our dead is to be numbered among the living. We are not 
met together here to see ghosts, to behold the men we honor pass by 
in solemn procession while their deeds are called to mind. Weare 
not tourists reading inscriptions on memorial tablets. We are the 
place’s continuing soul. The spirit of the University is not an idol 
to be worshipped occasionally, to be called upon to justify our deeds, 
or to be made a substitute for rational enthusiasm. We may per- 
sonify it, calling it alma mater, we may embody it in forms of art, 
sing of it, voice it in boisterous shout, we may hallow it so that 
nooks and corners are shrines and trees whispering oracles, but this 
is all the operation of a living spirit, the enlargement of personality 
to include every fragment of the place and every detail of its history. 
If the remnants of the past can become so sacred that travellers 
from the ends of the earth will visit ruins to find them quickened 
into life by that occasional act of piety, who would venture to esti- 
mate the power of a living place with a memory still unbroken, the 
possibilities of vision and achievement, the opportunities for endur- 
ing friendship, that mighty solidarity of a continuing group of men 
engaged in the highest human undertaking, the conquest of matter 
by the spirit of man? 

To remember all those who during their lifetime advanced the 
honor of the University is thus much more than to remember the 
past. It is that undoubtedly. It is a summons to piety, to visit 
sacred places, to rejoice in good works done, to take holy pride in 
ancestry. But itis more. It is to be conscious of the spirit of the 
University, self-conscious, if you will. It is not to look upon Co- 
lumbia as some external thing which men have honored, to which 
they still sacrifice their lives, or give their gifts of money and 
enthusiasm. It is to look upon Columbia as the personality con- 
tinuously vivifying these grounds and halls, replying to that taunt of 
matter, “the place that knew him shall know him no more,” with 
the boast of the spirit, “the place that knew him shall have known 
him through all our years to come.” 
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Places and men—the contrast may carry us beyond any local 
and incidental illustration of it. What is this division of body and 
soul, of matter and spirit when naturally construed, when taken as a 
thing to be considered rationally? Or, to put the question in 
another form, imputing design to nature as men are wont to do 
when they speak of her, for what purpose is memory denied to 
places and imagination given to men? Shall we say, That men may 
for a brief season find their way about in a strange world, discover 
the chemistry and physics of their bodies, learn the animal affinities 
of their passions, discover that their hopes are born in superstition 
and their religion in the fear of matter; and that so enlightened, 
they should live a literally-minded existence, sobered at last by a 
steady and unenthusiastic contemplation of their origin? Or shall 
we rather say, The purpose was sublime? It was that nature would 
keep herself inflexible, true to unchanging laws and yet work an 
astounding miracle. Touched by imagination she would become 
plastic, material for art and industry, capable even of transforming a 
stone into a god. Matter may have produced imagination, but we 
may say it did so at its cost. After that it could still obey what 
we call its laws and be the subject of physical science; but it had to 
submit to a process of idealization. The rising sun would still 
illustrate the principles of celestial mechanics, but it would shine on 
places where men would welcome it with ceremony. Buildings 
would rise subject to gravitation, but would embody an idea and 
symbolize an enterprise. Men would die, but ancestors would be 
worshipped. Places where imagination dwelt would become sacred 
and the men, who during their lifetime advanced the honor of those 
places, would be remembered. 

Now all this, I would affirm, is not simply matter for pleasing 
speculation. It is not idle fancy. It is natural history, the simple 
truth about places and men. It may be turned into superstition. 
Because men idealize the stars, they may incorrectly look to the 
stars to settle the destinies of men. Because they worship the dead, 
they may irrationally expect the dead to interfere in nature in their 
behalf. But it is only the stupid and the literally-minded who 
cannot distinguish between the natural function of the imagination 
and the imputing of physical causality to the operation of the spirit, 
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or who would insist that because the operation of the spirit has no 
physical causality, the natural function of the imagination ought not 
to be exercised, or if exercised, is trivial and misleading. 

If there is a place where stupidity and literal-mindedness ought 
not to dwell, it is in a university like this with its history and its 
situation. Surely the place is propitious. It has been splendidly 
endowed by nature, by the accidents of civilization, by the lives and 
bounty of men. And surely the enterprise to which it is committed 
is human. It is a place for imagination and for piety. And it is 
preeminently a place for these things because of its devotion to 
science. This I would emphasize. I would emphasize it because 
devotion to science is so often thought to be incompatible with the 
idealizing tendency of the imagination. The serious, labored, re- 
nunciatory effort to maintain a steady and true perception of 
external things, to master the mechanism of nature and of history 
and of art, destroys many an illusion. Yet it would be a pity if it 
destroyed imagination as well. To be sure we want to be sane, we 
want to avoid cant, hypocrisy, and sentimentality. We want to 
take ourselves to witness and say that we have 


“Loved no darkness, 
Sophisticated no truth, 
Nursed no delusion, 
Allow’d no fear!’’* 


But I cannot call it sanity to take the knowledge that matter is 
heartless, or that mechanism is careless of results, or that the fittest 
survive and the dead are dust, as the organon for the enthusiasm of 
men. So to take that knowledge, is to deny to man a thing of which 
he is capable, the thing that turns his life into an epic. And, believe 
me, there is an epic in this universe of ours as surely as there is 
an evolution. A sound philosophy, sensible of the contrast between 
places and men, will confidently behold the larger vision and “look 
to science for its view of the facts and to the lives of men on earth 
for its ideals.’’+ 


* Matthew Arnold, “ Empedocles on Etna.” 
7 G. Santayana, “ Three philosophical poets”, page 5. 
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We are met, therefore, to perform a pious duty, and we are met 
also to quicken and deepen the sense of piety within ourselves; to 
remember the past without affectation, to worship the dead without 
superstition, and to rejoice that the place knows and has known 
men. 

FREDERICK J. E. WoopBRIDGE 


WHAT MAKES THE GENERAL WELFARE 


ASK your attention this evening to an aspect of the case system, 

to which reference has been made. Among other excellencies 

of the case system is this: The case to be studied may be an in- 

dividual, as Jones or Smith; or a class of human beings, as the 

wage-earning class, or the poor, or the criminal; it may be a com- 

munity, as a town or a state; or it may be a nation. And when 

one has learned that in any specific instance certain determining 

facts are given, that actual conditions create a problem, and that 

principles necessarily follow from the facts one has learned how to 
study all manner of social problems. 

I take it for granted that every one who comes to the School of 
Philanthropy for the purpose of becoming thorough, broad in view, 
and most useful in social service, comes with the further desire not 
only to see his problems in detail (for that is necessary in thorough 
work), but also to see them in their relations to our larger problems 
of American citizenship, of our American experiment in conducting 
here a social life at once democratic, humane and idealistic. So, 
tonight, I ask you to consider some of the reasons why the student 
of philanthropy should be interested in his task not only in the 
professional spirit, as one taking up a life work to which he will 
devote energies and serious ambitions, but also as one eager to make 
the common life in America all that we have hoped and fondly 
believed it would be. For not one of us ever succeeds well, to say 
nothing of greatly, in professional life, unless he be so big and so 
generous and wholesouled that his life goes out in a thousand ways 
beyond strictly professional employment; unless he be in touch with 
humanity; feeling its impulses, feeling that he must be a part of it 
all, giving and taking in every direction. 

I am speaking, therefore, about the general welfare. We ail 
talk about it. Philanthropy has something to do with it because 
in our philanthropic efforts we are not only attempting to relieve 

* Address delivered at the opening session of the New York School of 
Philanthropy, United Charities Building, September 26, 1911. 
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distress, but are attempting also to make the entire life of our 
American community cleaner, stronger, more effective, more beau- 
tiful and more happy. If we are not trying to do this, we are not 
seeing our problem in all its completeness. 

A man reputed wise is credited with saying that “there is noth- 
ing new under the sun,” but Solomon, in all his glory, never saw the 
School of Philanthropy. He missed a great deal, because in his 
day nobody, so far as we can discover, ever thought of assembling 
teachers, resources and knowledge, to bear upon the problem of 
endeavoring to relieve, to heal, to encourage, to remedy, to eliminate 
causes of evil, and as far as possible to prevent their recurrence. 

When we speak about the general welfare we mean, I suppose, a 
condition in which most human beings are able to live decently and 
happy; in which most human beings have at least a good fund of 
the world’s store of knowledge; in which most have freedom, within 
the limits of what is right and honorable, to shape their lives accord- 
ing to their own ideas of good. I shall assume that “ general wel- 
fare” is made up of these simple, ordinary things of good, that 
interest us all, and I raise the question, What makes the general 
welfare in this sense of the term? What is it that determines 
whether, on the whole, a majority of human beings shall have these 
elementary good things or go without them? 

Students of various subjects have contributed their answers to 
this question. The student of economics has told us what condi- 
tions make possible the production of enough wealth to enable the 
masses of men to live decently and comfortably. The students of 
religion and of ethics have told us what ideals of right and what 
standards of conduct are necessary. Students of natural science 
have told us what studies of nature contribute to this end. All of 
these partial answers are true, they are parts of the whole answer; 
for, without wealth, without faith, without righteous conduct, with- 
out ideals, without knowledge, we could have no general welfare. 
But they are not the entire answer. A part of it must come from 
those who have studied yet another side of life—from those who 
have studied the organization and history of human society. The 
sociologist must contribute his partial answer to the whole answer, 
and it is his partial answer upon which I shall dwell particularly. 
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I suppose that not a week passes which does not bring to me in 
one form or another—sometimes by letter, sometimes by personal 
question—this query: “Just what do you mean by sociological 
study; and just what does it contribute of practical value to help us 
to solve the great problems of our everyday life?” J am going to 
offer you an answer to this query, not academic, but simple; not an 
adequate answer for theoretical purposes, but one entirely adequate 
for all the purposes of our usual studies and our everyday life. 

The student of any science undertakes to answer two definite 
questions, namely, first, given certain elements, for example, chem- 
ical elements, or astronomical or biological or social elements, what 
are the possibilities of combination? What new products can be 
made of them? And, secondly, given various elements and all their 
circumstances, what products of them are most likely to occur. 
What are the probabilities of combination? 

The sociologist accordingly states his own problem as follows: 
Given certain kinds of human beings, with known interests, ideas 
and habits, living in certain places and in certain ways, what com- 
binations of these social elements are most likely to happen? 

When we know what things are most likely to happen we can 
husband our resources. If farmers more generally gave heed to 
“old probabilities,” they would lose less than they do by frost and 
storm. If those of us who are trying to ameliorate the human lot 
would more often ask what are the probabilities that social elements 
actually will combine in any given way, we could make our money 
and our energies go farther than they do, and could prevent much 
misery that now goes unrelieved. 

So much for abstract principles. It is as far as I shall venture 
upon abstract principles tonight. Now we shall get back to the 
case system. 

Consider such elements as the following: First, one of the 
largest populations in the world, made up of different races, and of 
many nationalities, having back of them different historical experi- 
ences, and speaking different languages; second, extreme differences 
of knowledge, from ignorance to learning and special attainments 
in science and art; third, wide religious differences and a multiplicity 
of denominations; fourth, profound moral differences, ranging from 
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vice and crime to altruism and public spirit; fifth, extreme economic 
differences, ranging from poverty and misery to enormous wealth. 
Add to these such differences as those that go with ideals, interests, 
ambitions, and temperaments, and you have a faint picture of 
the miscellaneousness of that aggregate which today we call the 
American people. 

Given this miscellaneous mass of humanity, its complicated rela- 
tionships and its economic and political activities, what possibilities 
of social life does it offer? Let me here define a term, in order 
that I may not run into abstractions. By social life I mean, of 
course, the relations and activities of human beings that are living 
together and working together for common ends. But there is 
another and more effective way of describing it. Social life con- 
sists in carrying on what we may call a collective struggle for exist- 
ence and advantage, as distinguished from a merely individual 
struggle. In the Darwinian theory we are told that it is through 
the struggle for existence that progress, step by step, is made, but 
Darwin never taught that the evolutionary conflict is always the 
battle of the individual tiger against the individual tiger. As often 
the conflict has been a struggle against common foes by a group of 
gregarious creatures that have had sympathy with one another, have 
helped one another, and collectively have fought the battle of life 
and collectively have won it. 

Now, human society in its evolutionary aspect is nothing but the 
collective struggle for existence and advantage. Its conditions are 
imperative. There must be respect of one individual for another; 
there must be sympathy and dependableness, otherwise the collective 
struggle for existence fails. Given, then, such a miscellaneous mass 
of human beings as we have in the United States, what are the possi- 
bilities of a collective struggle waged by them for civilization: for 
comfort, enlightenment, happiness, idealism and beauty of life? 
These are the things that we are collectively trying to get, if we are 
trying to get things worth while. The possibilities are just three— 
and you may study sociology, political economy and philanthropy 
for the rest of your lives, and not find a fourth. 

The first possibility is the failure of effective team work on a 
large scale; a failure to get together, in legislation, in government, 
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in philanthropy, in anything worth while. All sorts of discredited 
and unrelated experiments may be tried over and over again in 
ignorance or sheer contempt of the lessons of experience. The 
result is legal and administrative chaos. Neither the business nor 
the professional man knows what to depend on or to look forward 
to, and public service offers no certain career. To a very great 
extent our political life in America has been the exploitation of 
this possibility. 

A second possibility is that the strong hand may seize power and 
establish order. Under some imperative necessity to get together, 
such as occurs when nations are threatened by foreign enemies, or 
when revolution or general lawlessness disintegrates the community, 
control may be evolved by the iron will of the dictator. Coercive 
society is then created. Every man is told what he must do and 
what he may not do. You can establish social order in the most 
miscellaneous mass of human beings by absolute means. Re- 
peatedly in history the military coercive method has brought order 
out of chaos, but always at the expense of liberty; of spontaneity; 
of individualism and private initiative. 

The third and final possibility is that the forces of humanity, of 
justice, knowledge and sympathy, shall work together to make mis- 
cellaneous human beings sufficiently alike to have a spontaneous 
sense of collective interest, and spontaneously to evolve a civiliza- 
tion not only without despotism, but even without any unnecessary 
sacrifice of the individual. 

There have been free communities, there have been true re- 
publics, but on what basis? Always this: The people that have 
made them and maintained them have been sufficiently like-minded, 
sufficiently alike in their purposes, in their morals, in their ambitions 
and ideals, in their views of policy and method, to work together 
spontaneously. Naturally there has been among them what the 
old Roman lawyers called a “ meeting of minds,” so that without a 
whip over them, or the strong hand to hold them together, they 
have collectively carried on the struggle for existence and advantage, 
freely and effectively. They have all seen the same truth; they 
have wanted the same success; they have striven by the same 
methods for the realization of the same great purpose. 
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Study the early history of this country—and there is no study 
more inspiring—and ask how it was that towns like Plymouth or 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, little Pilgrim and Puritan communities, 
did things, the impulse of which has gone across this continent, and 
is working yet? They created free civilizations because they were 
communities of like-minded men. All of them had ideals. They 
believed in the same kind of righteousness, they scorned the same 
kinds of iniquity, and were ready to make the same kinds of sacrifice 
to secure the same general good. 

If, as a people, we could see these things, we might have a really 
free community. It would not be free in the sense that one man 
would go one way and another man another way, turning their 
backs and scorning each other. It would be free in the sense 
that every man, acting from the same inward impulse toward the 
same good end, could honestly take the hand of his fellow man and 
say: ‘“We want the same thing; we see the same truth; we are 
prepared to go after it in the same way.” In such a community 
the general good would be realized. There would be established 
justice, knowledge, enlightenment and happiness among men. 

But to have a free and enlightened people what must be done? 
We cannot go about the work of developing it in this country by 
eliminating the differences of race. The different races and 
nationalities are here to stay, and the evolution of a homogeneous 
community, from one nationality or one race, is impossible. But in 
passing this point, I want to say that often a grave injustice is done 
to those students of the social question who profoundly wish that 
there were only one race in America, and who would be glad if we 
did not have so many different nationalities brought here by immi- 
gration. The injustice is done by humanitarians in their eagerness 
to maintain that one race is as good as another. They mis-state 
the problem. The question is not whether one race is as good as 
another. Let us admit that any race is just as good as any other 
race, and that nationalities are equally admirable. The real question 
is: Given half a dozen races, all of them equally good yet so far 
differing that they think about important things in profoundly dif- 
ferent ways, can they successfully get together for the common 
purposes of social evolution? Experience shows that they cannot. 
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It is difference merely as difference that makes the real problem. 
You may have fifty admirable men in a club, and the club may dis- 
integrate solely because its members are so different that they cannot 
get together on any question. 

But if in this country we cannot make human beings alike by 
eliminating differences of race and nationality, how shall we make 
them sufficiently alike for great cooperation? We must do it by 
creating a solidarity of the human mind and of the human heart. 
There is no other way. We must become alike in our sympathies; 
we must become alike in our intelligence and in our purposes, or 
we shall end in one of the first two possibilities that I spoke of— 
chaos or despotism. 

This means, among other things, that we must greatly diminish 
the vast spaces that separate the ignorant from the enlightened; that 
separate the vicious from the honorable and the just; that separate 
the miserable from those who know only luxury. Therefore, the 
great problems that confront the people of the United States are 
precisely those that you study in the School of Philanthropy. Our 
political experiment turns upon the success or the failure of the 
measures which you study in this place. In studying the pfoblems 
of poverty, of ignorance, of vice and crime, you are studying the 
things which will one day determine not only whether misery shall 
be relieved, whether comfort and happiness shall prevail, but also 
whether this experiment of ours in trying to build up a civilization 
on foundations of liberty, democracy and republicanism, as dis- 
tinguished from the old bases of absolutism and monarchy, is to 
succeed or to fail. 

Accordingly, I cannot end this talk without emphasizing what 
I think is at this moment by far the most pressing of the social tasks 
in America, namely, the diminution of the distance between the 
ignorant and the intelligent; the diminution of the distance between 
the vicious and the just; and the diminution of the distance between 
the economically miserable and the economically opulent. More 
urgent than any other problem is the diminution of the distance 
between the vicious and the just. The problem of crime has become 
far more urgent than the problem of poverty, far more urgent than 
the problem of enlightenment. I fail to see how any careful and 
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thoughtful observer of our American life can be oblivious to the 
fact that for the last fifteen or twenty years we, as a people, have 
been suffering serious deterioration in the quality of private and of 
public conduct. We cannot travel on the ordinary means of convey- 
ance without being irritated by rowdyism and hoodlumism; life and 
property are not, strictly speaking, safe in the United States today. 
We have a most unhappy notoriety among the nations of the world, 
as a nation which lets murder go unpunished. In the north, as in 
the south, we burn negroes alive. And these things should most 
certainly make us pause. We must bestir ourselves to deal with the 
elimination of the rapidly increasing factor of vice and crime in our 
life as we must bestir ourselves to relieve misery and to diminish 
ignorance. 

The problem of education is perhaps on the whole more thor- 
oughly in hand than any other. On the basis of collective re- 
sponsibility we have built up an educational system that reaches 
from the child to the university student. It has its grave defects 
but also it has its promise and its excellencies. The problem of 
poverty we are beginning to grapple with with a seriousness that 
means ultimate success. Dives and Lazarus we have; and Lazarus 
still lies at the gate receiving in this life his evil things, while Dives, 
sustained by an up-to-date theology, confidently expects to escape 
all evil things now and hereafter. Nevertheless there is a tremen- 
dous interest in the appalling fact of poverty and a grave determina- 
tion throughout society, from the socialist agitator at one extreme 
to the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States at the 
other extreme to deal seriously with the economic problem. I wish 
I could see a like determination to get over our desperate state 
of indifference to the problems of conduct. For conduct is the 
vital thing. It is the center of the whole. And until we realize this 
truth we may make all the experiments we can think of, and we 
shall fail to grapple with the things that really make the general 


welfare. 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 


THE AMERICAN AT OXFORD 


GREY-SPIRED, grey-walled town set in a basin of green 
hills with the misty Thames running through: such a de- 
scription of Oxford is tolerable, but a significant and real descrip- 
tion has never been written. Nor will the future furnish what the 
past has lacked; for Oxford is very illusive and very wilful. As if 
in petulance at the ever-increasing throng of American visitors who 
grudge her more than a day or two of inspection, she draws back 
into herself. 

Only the fringe of her garment touches the streets: she herself 
remains hidden,—behind grey walls, but, more than all, behind 
the yet greyer impassivity of English hearts and minds. She has 
the wilfulness and the caprice of adored and pampered beauty. So 
much so, that some have spent three years within her walls, walk- 
ing upon her streets and living within her colleges, and at the end 
have gone away, knowing almost as little of her true nature and 
aims as when first they disembarked bewildered at the station and 
drove up for the first time through her streets. 

The old, old difficulty reappears. We perceive with our senses, 
but it is not with them that we understand. For a dog may look 
at St. Peter’s and be little the wiser, and the attitude of Hobbes 
would have surprised the cat in the adage. And Oxford is not in 
the guide-books nor in the photographs nor in the grey stone of 
which its college walls and towers and spires are built. It is a 
creation of the mind, an attitude, a way of life and of thought, 
carried on under certain external conditions,—the organic con- 
tinuance of a tradition, the maintenance of an ideal. It is pardon- 
able to feel little the wiser for vague phrases. But a definition of 
Oxford is seemingly not coined in keener metal. Oxford is a city 
of England, at a distance from London of some sixty-three miles, 
with a population of some sixty-three thousands: in such knowledge 
Baedeker is not alone. But we may search his handbook through 
and take many a dusty book from many a dusty shelf without ever 
finding a real answer to the question, “What is Oxford?” In 
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reality, the question leads far afield. And when culture, intelligence, 
civilization have been tracked down to the great lair of the Why and 
Wherefore, the original question is still to be answered. 

Should you ask an Englishman why he went to Oxford, there 
will be little satisfaction forthcoming. ‘Because he wanted to’; 
“because his father wanted him to.’ Question the father. ‘Be- 
cause he himself went’; ‘because he wanted his son to be educated.’ 
But there are other universities in England; why Oxford? And 
the final and true answer is this: because he wanted his son to be an 
Oxford man. To be an Englishman of good family, to go to one 
of the great public schools, and to live four years at an Oxford 
college is to become a definite mental product, an intellectual mech- 
anism of a highly finished order, of a definite type, with a definite 
trend. It is to give expression to a national ideal and to become, 
oneself, a living embodiment thereof. In short, it is to be that 
which every Englishman understands when he hears the phrase,— 
an Oxford man. 

Americans may go to Oxford but they cannot ever be “ Oxford 
men.” In their experience is contained at once too much and too 
little. They have not been moulded and formed by the English 
public school with all its associations; they have missed the clear- 
cut definition of their horizons and environment; they have been 
mixed pell-mell and helter-skelter, and every will-o’-the-wisp has 
been allowed to be their pole-star. They have had few traditions 
and no high standards. Their life has been a leveling and a broad- 
ening, but not a straightening. They have cast about them, not 
aimed ahead of them. And so, when they come to Oxford their 
experience contains more than that of the Englishman who is their 
contemporary; but though it is more, it is other. And from many 
points of view the Englishman has the best of it, even as, though 
the ocean contains more than the river, the ocean is all of it salt, 
and there is more drinking-water to be had in the hills than in all 
the stretches of the Atlantic. Those who would pin the metaphor 
down, may say that ocean water can be distilled; but it is a slow 
process, and few Americans succeed in distilling themselves at 
Oxford. They may live there, eat, breathe and sleep there, but they 
cannot ever be “Oxford men.” 
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At the end, as at the beginning, they will be very different. 
Above all, the Oxford man, English born and bred, will have a 
spirit and an attitude which the American perhaps would not attain 
if he could, certainly could not attain if he would. I am not striv- 
ing to bring news of a Utopia, nor telling of a university where 
intelligence walks incarnate, industry moves in the flesh, and the 
soul of wit looks out through earthly bodies. In some of the col- 
leges there is sometimes only the spirit and the attitude to show that 
Oxford is a university of scholarship. Let me quote the life-like 
record of a certain nobleman, whose nobility did not lie in his 
industry, nor his breeding in his studies. He is to be found in the 
pages of Anthony Hope, and this is his record: 

“He started life—or was started in it—in a series of surround- 
ings of unimpeachable orthodoxy—Eton, Christ Church, the Grena- 
dier Guards. He left each of these schools of mental culture and 
bodily discipline, not under a cloud—that metaphor would be ludi- 
crously inept—but in an explosion. That having been thus shot out 
of the first, he managed to enter the second—that having been shot 
out of the second, he walked placidly into the third—that having 
been shot out of the third he suffered no apparent damage from his 
repeated propulsions—these are matters explicable only by a secret 
knowledge of British institutions.” 

I pin my faith to the accuracy of the account. But I hazard 
that if you met this hero, so often hoisted by the scholastic petard, 
you would find he had—bred into his inmost fiber—the spirit and 
the attitude which are Eton and Oxford. 

“A conscious attitude of effortless superiority,’ or some such 
phrase, was leveled against the members of a certain Oxford col- 
lege; but, just as our own forefathers elevated a derisive bit of 
doggerel into a national war-tune, this Oxford group might have 
written the phrase upon their banner. One and all, they had been 
shaped and trimmed and fitted, from their earliest hours, to attain 
just such an intellectual strength. Such men have within them 
the knowledge of social fitness and develop within them the 
realization of intellectual power. As a result, they are often 
short-sighted and uncharitable; they lack breadth of view and the 
power of sympathy; but they are the nation’s intellectual strength, 
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and the mental standards of England are as they see them. When 
the system fails of its end,—as it does through wealth or idleness or 
inability,—the result is sometimes appalling. It produces men that 
are cold and hard, vain and unconsciously brutal, and above all, 
limited, insular,—shining beetles surveying the world through a 
myoptic lens. But every system is penalized by failures, and if we 
look for high-water marks, if we read with a fever-thermometer 
the intellectual temperature of the world, it will be at Oxford that 
we shall find our maxima. 

It is in Greek and Latin and (to a lesser extent) modern history 
that Oxford maintains itself for what it is, the mother of the na- 
tion’s great men, the great minds both to think and to rule. Its 
typical education is at once the most and the least practical that can 
be imagined ; the least practical because it instills little that is directly 
applicable to modern problems of earning a living; the most prac- 
tical because it builds the solid foundations of reason and enlighten- 
ment, and though it often leaves the detail to shift for itself, gives 
the universals whereby men act and think and which alone are valu- 
able for meeting new conditions and understanding the old. The 
Oxford standards in these, its two great schools, classics and his- 
tory, are inestimably above any that are set in our own universities. 
I use the word university advisedly. 

Standards are a heritage, and a growth which is slower than 
coral. There must be men to set the standards and men to keep 
them, and both resemble the city which was not built ina day. A 
young nation, like a young artist, may have stray flashes of power; 
but standards are admittedly an old civilization’s expression of its 
maturest self. 

But there are penalties for the English to pay. What the young 
artist can produce only at the burning point of inspiration is, for 
the mature, the normal product; but how often are the older men 
said to sigh for the fire and the impulsiveness which once was 
theirs! So with intellectual standards. The English can live up to 
these, where we cannot; but they pay the price of a vanished am- 
bition and enthusiasm. Cynicism replaces ideals. Certainly Ox- 
ford does not seem to indulge in ideals as we do. Pessimistically 
put, only the ignorant and the unwordly and the immature can have 
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ideals: the finer intellects shatter the crystal, and where we are 
dazzled by a hollow radiance, their keener gaze sees through the 
rainbow film and finds the bubble empty within. Optimistically put, 
it is only because they are too clever to be sincere, because they con- 
fuse brilliancy with enlightenment that they sneer at ideals; their 
disease is a disease of adolescence and not a sinister reflection of the 
true state of the world. But perhaps most of all, they seem unideal- 
istic to us because they are the least artistic nation.of Europe (as I 
write, I can hear their cries of protest; but inartistic they are, to 
their inmost fiber). Their emotions when they have them, go into 
religion instead of art, and their passions into politics. Were it not 
for some all-provident compulsion of nature, one would scarcely 
expect of many of them that they would care to marry. The popu- 
lation and the poetry of the English nation would be beyond com- 
prehension, were it not for the only-half-suspected atavism which 
underlies us all. 

In such surroundings the American finds himself deposited by 
the beneficence of the Rhodes Trust. He is there to learn what 
Oxford offers him,—a wisdom greater than that of books and a 
knowledge deeper than that of words. He will have done all that 
can be hoped for him, or demanded of him, if he can accustom 
himself to Oxford ways and live the Oxford life, make friends with 
Oxford men and,—as nearly as the impossible admits realization,— 
be one of them. 

Year after year new American Rhodes scholars come to Oxford 
bringing with them the eyes and the intelligence and the imagination 
of their un-English native haunts, and, after their three years, they 
depart, taking with them new eyes and, let us hope, new intelligence 
and new imagination. 

It is interesting to try to discover with what eyes the English- 
man looks on him. Owing to the short terms, and the American’s 
love for making himself feel that he really is abroad, the Rhodes 
scholars have won a reputation for traveling. Not content with 
Europe, they have visited Egypt and Palestine and Asia Minor, and 
during a single vacation there have been Rhodes scholars simul- 
taneously in most of the western countries of the old world, from 
the Hebrides to the Gates of the Taurus. It is said that among 
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themselves they speak of nothing else than their destined travels. 
They are looked upon as sparrows that band together at the close 
of term to try their outlandish wings on the winds of distant lands. 
They have ever a gleam of foreign places in their eyes, and their 
words ring strange with Andorra and Ajaccio, Sophia and Nijni 
Novgorod. They have an air of carrying the storms of the Eng- 
lish Channel with them. At New Year’s they return pale with their 
long journeys from the south, or radiant with all the good health 
of Swiss winter sports. And though their reputation is much exag- 
gerated, there is always much that they have seen and done, and 
even in England the herbage is not long verdant beneath their feet. 

Perhaps as a counterblast, it is not believed of them that they 
will do well in their studies, and in certain fields they fulfill this 
expectation. Their records are seldom brilliant, and in the classics, 
where Oxford’s fame stands highest, their own stands lowest. A! 
First Class in the Honour Examinations is a rare adornment of the 
list of their names. Though they do not generally do badly, it is 
less frequently that they do well. They are expected to be strongly 
built and broad shouldered, to wear strange clothes,—at least, for a 
term or two,—to excel at field sports, and to pay their bills 
regularly. They are known to be good-tempered, but inclined to- 
ward too great “heartiness.”’ They are thought to be exclusively 
fond of the society of their own countrymen, and admittedly not to 
have the same interests or topics for conversation as the English. 
They have been a permanent and unavoidable institution, since the 
time when Oxford formally accepted the bequest of Cecil Rhodes; 
but like every innovation in Oxford, they were not at first greeted 
with acclamation. They were, by their founder, intended to bring 
to Oxford the large air of great continents and of strong, free con- 
ditions of life, to open the windows of the world upon the musty 
rooms of an ancient university. But upon Oxford no man shall 
ever open windows. The free strong blood of the younger nations 
was found to be flowing in rather rough and un-English veins. In 
short, the newcomers were not English, nor up to the English stand- 
ard. And the English talked with the English and made friends 
with the English, as was natural, and the young heroes, whom the 
ends of the earth had sent, found themselves of a sudden very much 
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alone. They therefore talked with others like themselves and made 
friends with others like themselves, as was natural, and various 
periodicals in various parts of the world began to debate the success 
and failure of the Rhodes foundation. But today it is neither a 
success nor a failure: it is an accomplished fact and an ineradicable 
institution, and as such it is accepted and not discussed. When a 
generation has passed we shall know something of the success of 
the Rhodes scholarships. We shall know what Oxford has done 
for Americans; but I am afraid that the English will still ask the 
question, ‘“What have Americans done for Oxford?” 

Yet their own convictions prove the folly of their question. 
The English guard Oxford as their most precious heritage, with 
such close watch and scrutiny that it remains unspoiled in a century 
which has worked more change than its chroniclers record. Were 
Oxford to change, England well might mourn. As the Christmas 
carol says of a certain simile, the wisdom of our ancestors is in it; 
and if unhallowed hands disturb it, the country’s done for. 

At least,—whatever else is reasonably or unreasonably expected 
of them,—Americans feel no adverseness to athletic demands. The 
division of the University into independent colleges (or rather the 
composition of the University as the sum total of these colleges) 
favors wide participation in athletics. For it is the college, and 
not the university, which is the Oxford man’s immediate sponsor 
and educator. The college regulates his study and behavior, exacts 
the utmost quota of fees and fines, and at last presents him to 
the University board of examiners to bring disgrace or honor 
upon the tutor who moulded him and the college which nursed him. 
Consequently there is much rivalry between the colleges, in serious 
work and in sport. Each college must have its crew and its various 
teams. In this way athletic provision is made for nearly every one. 
Indeed, in the smallest colleges one is sometimes reminded of those 
versatile creatures of the royal courts of comic opera, where the 
functions of prime-minister and stove-polisher are concordant and 
synchronous accomplishments. Corpus Christi College is famed 
for its devotion to sport; but it is believed by some to be unable to 
play both a hockey game and a football game on the same afternoon, 
or to have a crew and a tea-party at one and the same hour. Yet 
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it holds its head high in the athletic calendar and the examination 
lists. 

Americans, it was observed, feel no adverseness to this athletic 
demand. Yet, in general, there are few forms of sport in which 
they enter on equal terms with the English. Baseball and basket- 
ball and our form of football are totally unknown at Oxford. 
Rugby and cricket and soccer and ground-hockey are the chief 
sports; but these are one and all unknown to the average American 
college-man. Field-sports have little attention paid them, so little 
that there are no college track-teams and no inter-college meets, 
but only the general university meet for all the colleges. Here the 
Americans invariably win laurels, but the leafage is annual and 
not hardy and is wilted before it can be renewed. Rowing and 
tennis are the only sports in which the Americans have full oppor- 
tunities. Some of the westerners have played Rugby and are 
eligible in that branch; but few have played soccer up to English 
standard, and still fewer cricket. To learn these games raw, is a 
heartbreaking undertaking, since no one without an English in- 
stinct can feel the reaches of soccer enthusiasm, and no one without 
five English generations behind him can endure that famous lei- 
surely three-days’ game of the English lawns, cricket. 

The absence of certain undergraduate activities is noticeable to 
the American. The daily papers, the Jesters, the glee-clubs, which 
form such beacons on many of our college horizons, are all un- 
known. No unhallowed pen has tried to “report” the colleges for 
their daily news (although, of late, the weeklies have begun to 
flutter down out of the untroubled classic sky), no flippant pen 
wrings a wry smile from the old grey stone, only the most unpro- 
fessional glee-clubs echo in the quadrangles at night. But there 
are clubs and societies in profusion:—freshman societies, general 
literary societies, even social societies, never blazoned abroad, 
known mainly to their members and seldom mentioned beyond the 
walls of their own colleges. Then there are more general societies, 
some the desire of the athlete, others the prerogative of the titled 
or the Etonian, others the option of the rich. There are musical 
clubs which offer their members weekly professional concerts. In 
short, there are innumerable university and college clubs, all care- 
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ful of their entrance fee and ambitious with their dues. The tem- 
per and tone of these clubs stand in marked contrast to that of our 
ordinary undergraduate societies; but the Englishman is a different 
breed, and as such is expected to behave differently, to have differ- 
ent tastes and interests, and different ways of amusing himself. 

In such a world the American moves at Oxford. He must 
agree to the oligarchic tone, knowing that the strange, refreshing 
democracy of some of our American colleges, where ochlocracy 
involves no loss of self-respect, would be to Oxford minds a seven- 
nights’ unsolved puzzle. The most willing Oxford disciple could 
never comprehend our spirit, nor could the kindliest intellect or the 
broadest mind ever look through our uncritical and good-natured 
eyes. 

Through it all, the American succeeds in making his way. For 
brilliancy he substitutes vitality, for culture he substitutes adapta- 
bility. He is usually liked, though he is not always approved-of. 
He unconsciously preaches a living and vital text to rather deaf ears. 
His failings are always remarked: whether his strength is as clearly 
seen as his weakness, it would be difficult to say. For it must be 
remembered that though Oxford is essentially open-minded toward 
new ideas, it seldom accepts them. Though it is willing to listen 
to the innovator, it decides against him. 

Ruys CARPENTER 


THE DRAMATIC MUSEUM 


T the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America 

in December, 1904, the professor of dramatic literature of 
Columbia University read a paper wherein he drew attention to 
the many advantages which would result from the creation of a 
dramatic museum and wherein he suggested that New York would 
be the proper place for such a museum. He pointed out that the 
drama is the most complex of the arts because it can call in the aid 
of all the other arts. When the muse of comedy or the muse of 
tragedy needs the help of any one of her seven sisters, she can 
confidently count upon it. Music and dancing, epic and oratory, 
painting, sculpture and architecture, the drama can summon to its 
support any one of these or even all of them together. Indeed, the 
drama is likely to appear rather bare and bereft wherever it is com- 
pelled to relinquish the advantages which accrue to it from its alli- 
ances with the other arts. It is this complexity which makes the 
proper study of the drama so much more difficult than the study 
of any other department of literature. Because the drama lives 
partly within the limit of literature and partly without these limits, 
the effort to appreciate it in all its relations is far more arduous 
than the attempt to understand the lyric, for instance, or the epic, 
which lie wholly within the limits of literature. Although today we 
read the masterpieces of the drama in the library, we must never 
forget that they were not written with this object in view; we must 
remember always that they were composed by their authors to be 
seen on the stage. The great dramatic poets prepared their plays to 
be performed by actors, in a theater, and before an audience; and 
they had, therefore, to take into account the method of the actor, 
the size and circumstances of the theater, and the feelings and 
prejudices of the audience. And we cannot rightly estimate the 
dramas of Sophocles, of Shakspere and of Moliére unless we in- 
form ourselves fully as to all the conditions they accepted freely, 
and in accordance with which they wrought out their masterpieces. 
In so far as the drama is within the limits of literature it can 
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be studied in a library; but in so far as it is outside the limits of 
literature, it needs for its proper understanding a gallery and a 
museum, containing the graphic material which will help the student 
to reconstruct for himself the conditions under which the master- 
pieces of the great dramatists were originally performed—the condi- 
tions in conformity with which they were composed. To enable the 
student to realize and to visualize the many differences between the 
open-air amphitheater of the Greeks, the half-roofed playhouse of 
the Elizabethans, and the artificially lighted hall for which Corneille 
and Racine devised their stately tragedies, the dramatic museum 
ought to contain not merely architectural plans of these several 
theaters, not merely views of their external appearance, it ought to 
contain also actual models, carefully constructed from the plans and 
views. 

Besides a collection of models of the more significant theaters, a 
dramatic museum ought to contain also a large collection of views 
of theaters, floor-plans, elevations and cross-sections, with drawings 
of the interior during an actual performance, in so far as these exist. 
It should contain full series of the illustrations prepared by artists of 
all nations for the works of the great dramatic poets, especially 
Shakspere and Moliére. It should seek out assiduously all the 
engravings of court-processions, royal entrances, allegorical 
tourneys, and the like, which are often useful in throwing light on 
the evolution of the masque in England and of the comédie-ballet 
in France. It again should collect every possible portrait of actors 
in costume, for the history of stage-costume, although not so com- 
pletely neglected as the history of scene-painting, has an importance 
of its own. It should be the duty of such an institution. to collect, 
to set in order, and to display to advantage the iconography of the 
drama. It should place at the disposal of the student all the graphic 
material likely to be of use to him,—material which the historians 
of the drama have not yet utilized to the full. 

To accompany the accumulated illustrations, showing how cer- 
tain plays were performed in the theater itself at certain periods, 
there also should be a collection, not only of such “acting editions” 
of these plays as may have been published, but also of the prompt- 
books prepared for the use of the stage-manager, and existing only 
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in manuscript. These prompt-copies are invaluable in that they 
contain very ample stage directions, diagrams of the successive sets, 
indications as to the position of furniture and properties, and noti- 
fications of the changes in the lighting of the different portions of 
the stage. Often the prompt-book is enriched also with a record of 
the gestures, the “crossings,” the “business,” by means of which 
actors bestow the semblance of life upon a bare text. Much of this 
business is traditional, invented once upon a time by some actor of 
originality and handed down from generation to generation,—like 
that startling effect in the trial scene of “ Henry VIII,” which John 
Kemble suggested to his sister, Sarah Siddons, and which has been 
imitated by almost all the later impersonators of Queen Katherine 
and Cardinal Wolsey. 

It is partly due to the abundance of this traditional business that 
the old comedies,—not so much Shakspere’s as Sheridan’s, for in- 
stance,—seem to some modern playgoers richer in detail and mel- 
lower in tone than the plays of our own time. The older comedies 
have profited by the inventive ingenuity of the actors of a century 
and more, whereas the newer plays have passed through the hands 
of only a single set of performers. So ample is this traditional 
business, this accretion of histrionic detail, that Regnier of the 
Comédie-Frangaise brought out an edition of Moliére’s masterpiece, 
which he called “Le Tartuffe des comédiens,” because in it he had 
recorded the several ways in which the actors themselves were 
accustomed to interpret the text of the master. The same method 
Coquelin intended to apply to other of Moliére’s masterpieces. The 
same method could be applied to the masterpieces of Shakspere. 
Nothing would be more interesting to many a student of Shakspere 
than a collection of prompt-books, showing how “ Hamlet,” for 
example, was acted by Shakspere’s own company, and again after 
the Restoration, and once more in Drury Lane by David Garrick, 
and finally by the actors of our own time. 

Unfortunately, prompt-copies are prepared for a special purpose, 
and having served their purpose, they are preserved only by a happy 
accident. Few of them have ever found their way into the public 
libraries, where they might be at the service of the student. It is 
a most unexpected good fortune for the New York Public Library 
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that the late George Becks bequeathed to it the collection of prompt- 
books which he had been half a century in accumulating, and which 
is reported to extend to three thousand volumes. This collection is 
probably larger than any in existence anywhere else,—larger, per- 
haps, than any gathering it would now be possible to make. 

Much that would be useful to a student of the drama can be 
gleaned also in the lives of the actors, and especially in that splendid 
series of histrionic autobiographies which extends from the 
“ Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber” to the account of his 
own career written by Mr. Joseph Jefferson. This should be ac- 
companied by a gathering of all the volumes of theatrical criticism. 
And not to be neglected are collections of play-bills. 

Such a museum as this would stand in the same relation to the 
arts of the drama that the Avery Library of Columbia University 
stands to the arts of the architect, the decorator and the landscape 
artist. And no museum of precisely this scope has yet been estab- 
lished anywhere either in America or in Europe. It is true that a 
beginning was made in France in 1878, when a special collection of 
models and of sets of scenery was prepared as a part of the French 
governmental exhibit displayed at the exposition held in Paris in 
that year. This special collection was prepared under the direction 
of a committee of experts, which included Charles Garnier, the 
architect of the Opéra, Halanzier, the manager, and Nuitter, the 
archivist of that institution, and Perrin, the manager of the 
Comédie-Frangaise. Various other experts, scene-painters, archi- 
tects and antiquaries, were called in consultation. A catalogue of 
the entire collection was published by the ministry of education and 
the fine arts. After the close of the exhibition, the collection was 
transferred to the library of the Opéra, where it has been viewed 
by many American students. 

Several of the models prepared by the French Government de- 
serve special attention. One was a reconstruction of the Roman 
theater, which still exists at Orange, and which is in a state of 
preservation, permitting performances to take place there occasion- 
ally. The French chose a Latin, in preference to a Greek theater, 
partly because so noble an example as that at Orange still survived 
within the boundaries of France itself, and partly because a French 
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architect, Caristie, had devoted himself to a profound study of this 
theater and had ventured to propose its restoration. Perhaps the 
committee may also have been influenced by the fact that no one of 
the Greek theaters of the period of the great dramatic poets sur- 
vives; and that the Greek theaters that do survive are at once late in 
date and pitifully dilapidated. Valuable as the model of the theater 
at Orange is as an example of the Roman playhouse at the time of 
its most splendid architectural development, it is not to be accepted 
as a substitute for a reproduction of the Greek theater; and there 
is need of another model,—on the same scale, of course,—reproduc- 
ing the sloping flanks of the Acropolis, with the remains of the 
Theater of Dionysus as it is preserved today. Indeed, the proper 
study of the Greek drama would be made easier if we had for 
comparison models of several of the other theaters uncovered of 
late years in Greece itself and in its several colonies. 

It is as difficult for us today to form a vivid impression of the 
performances of a passion play in the middle ages as it is for us 
to evoke the pageantry of a Sophoclean tragedy with the chorus 
circling into the orchestra, which had been levelled almost under the 
shadow of the Parthenon. Here help can be had from another 
model shown in 1878, and also on exhibition in the library of the 
Paris Opéra. Each of the three existing manuscripts of the 
mystery acted at Valenciennes in 1547 is adorned with a picture of 
the platform upon which the passion play was performed. One of 
these manuscripts is in the National Library (Fr. 12, 530) ; and the 
illuminated drawing in this manuscript has been skilfully repro- 
duced in colors in the second volume of Petit de Julleville’s ‘ His- 
toire de la langue et de la littérature frangais.” But the model con- 
structed under the direction of M. Marius Sepet by MM. Duvignaud 
and Gabin, reveals the salient peculiarities of the French medieval 
stage far more satisfactorily than can any facsimile. On the ex- 
treme left is Paradise and on the extreme right is Hell; and stretch- 
ing from Paradise to Hell are simple structures intended to indi- 
cate—or, at least, to suggest—Nazareth, the Temple, Jerusalem, the 
Palace of Herod, the House of the High Priest, the Sea of Galilee, 
the Golden Gate, and the Limbo of the Fathers. 

A few years ago the professor of dramatic literature at Co- 
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lumbia obtained permission from the authorities of the Paris Opéra 
to have a copy of this model of the Valenciennes mystery made by 
the makers of the original. This exact duplicate was presented to 
the University; and it has served as the nucleus of the dramatic 
museum now at last established. A second model was acquired 
several years ago, a German cut-out prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Fritsche, representing the famous Palais-Royal theater built by 
Richelieu in 1639 for the performance of his, “ Mirame” and 
occupied after 1661 by Moliére and his company. For the mount- 
ing of this model the museum was indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
E. Hamilton Bell. 

But although a few engravings and photographs were accumu- 
lated from time to time, it was only when the department of English 
and comparative literature moved to its new quarters in the Phi- 
losophy Building that proper accommodation could be found for 
the display of the material which the museum already possessed. 
Two spacious rooms have now been designed for the use of the 
dramatic museum. One of these rooms is to contain the special 
dramatic library for the use of graduate students. Books of all 
sorts bearing on the history of the dramatic arts in all their varied 
aspects are to be assembled in this room, with immediate access to 
the shelves. Two special collections have already been presented 
to this literary division of the dramatic museum; one contains some 
five hundred plays of American authorship and the other is a gather- 
ing of some two hundred volumes relating to Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. The room containing these theatrical books opens into 
the room containing the models of the theaters. 

To the two models already in the museum three -others have 
been added during the past year. One of these represents an open 
place in an English town in the middle ages, and it shows members 
of the shipwrights’ guild acting the episode of Noah’s Ark from a 
mystery-play. It conforms to the performance which was given in 
the spring of 1911 at the New Theater. This model was made 
under the direction of Mr. E. Hamilton Bell by Mr. Joseph Wickes; 
and it was presented to the museum by Mr. Winthrop Ames. A 
second model, also made by Mr. Wickes, represents the court-yard 
of a Tudor inn, with its circling galleries, from which spectators are 
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looking down upon a platform on the strolling actors who are per- 
forming the ‘“ Nice wanton,” a morality-play. 

The fifth model is the most important of all. In Halliwell- 
Phillip’s “Outlines of the life of Shakspere” (8th ed., vol. i., pp. 
304-308) we have accessible in print the contract between Allen and 
Henslowe on one part, and Peter Street, carpenter, on the other, for 
the erection of the Fortune Theater, entered into in January of the 
last year of the sixteenth century. The detailed specifications of 
this agreement supplement the information in regard to the Eliza- 
bethan playhouses, derivable from various views of their interior 
and exterior. Several years ago Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, a London 
architect, familiar with the customs of the Elizabethan woodworkers 
and aided by the expert advice of Mr. William Archer, prepared a 
set of plans and cross-sections of the Fortune Theater, and from 
these Mr. James P. Maginnis constructed an elaborate model, per fect 
in all its details and open in the center, so that its interior is wholly 
displayed. This model was prepared at the special request of the 
professor of dramatic literature and its cost was defrayed by Mr. 
Clarence Mackay. When it was exhibited in London last summer, 
it excited widespread commendation and general regret was ex- 
pressed that it could not be retained in England. In the transit 
from London to New York it was somewhat damaged, and the 
museum is indebted to Mr. Joseph Wickes for its skilful restoration. 
The special significance of this model is due largely to the fact that 
the specifications require the Fortune Theater to conform to the 
Globe Theater, and thus a model of the Fortune is substantially a 
model of the Globe, for which Shakspere wrote all his plays. 

But the five models already on exhibition are only few of those 
that the dramatic museum ought to possess if it is to accomplish its 
purpose. As soon as generous donors will provide the funds, there 
should be added at least half a dozen more models: (a) the Theater 
of Dionysus at Athens, as investigated by Professor Dorpfeld; 
(b) the Roman Theater at Orange, as restored by M. Caristie ; 
(c) a Madrid Theater of the time of Lope da Vega and Calderon; 
(d) the so-called Antique Theater built by Palladio at Vicenza; 
(e), the stage-set used by the performers of the Italian comedy-of- 
masks; and (f) Drury Lane Theater in 1775 (when Sheridan’s 
“ School for scandal” was produced). 
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The exact aspect of the set employed in the performances of 
the comedy-of-masks has been preserved for us by many a con- 
temporary vignette ;—two of which are reproduced in the frontis- 
piece of Louis Moland’s invaluable volume on “ Moliére et la 
comédie italienne.”’ And from the vignettes on the title-pages of 
English plays, from frontispieces, from portraits of actors in char- 
acter, it would be possible to reconstruct the appearance of the stage 
during the first performances of a comedy by Congreve in the 
seventeenth century, of a comedy by Goldsmith in the eighteenth 
century, and of a comedy by Sheridan Knowles in the nineteenth 
century; and these three models would indicate the steady advance 
from the bareness of the early Restoration stage towards the com- 
plexity of stage-setting expected nowadays in our later theaters. It 
was for a comedy by Boucicault, “London assurance,” originally 
produced by Madame Vestris in 1841, that the first attempt was 
made to box in the stage so as to suggest the actual walls and 
ceiling of a real room. Two or three well-chosen models would 
explain to the eye of the student how it is that the characters of 
Congreve moved in a vacuum, as it were, how they stood in a row 
close to the curving footlights, and talked to each other ; whereas the 
characters of Pinero are intimately related to the background, to the 
scenery, to the furniture, amid which the dramatist has conceived 
them as existing. 

To these might be added a certain number of models of special 
scenes in special plays. In the French collection shown at Paris in 
1878, and now on exhibition in the library of the Opéra, there was 
an interesting series of models of scenery, of stage-settings, show- 
ing how successive generations of French scene-painters have been 
able to represent on the stage the place where the dramatist feigned 
that his story had happened. One of these helped greatly to explain 
why the French had accepted the Italian theory of the unity of 
place, when this theory was rejected by the practical playwrights of 
Spain and of England. This model represented the stage set for 
the performance of one of Hardy’s pieces, “La folie de Clidamant ”’ 
acted in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, which had preserved the medieval tradition of what 
may be called the “multiple set,” the attempt to put on the stage 
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at once all the various places of a straggling story, very much as 
the several places in which the action of a passion play passes had 
been accumulated on the platform at Valenciennes, nearly a hundred 
years earlier. The set of the “Folie de Clidamant” was recon- 
structed after the memorandum of the stage-manager, Laurent 
Mahelot, preserved in the National Library (Fr. 24, 330). It 
showed a palace at the back, the sea on one side, with a ship on it, 
from the deck of which a woman could throw herself into the 
water, while on the other side there was a large room with a bed in 
it. When we find a stage cluttered thus incongruously, we can 
understand how it was that the audiences gladly accepted the limit- 
ing of the action to a single spot. 

Besides the five models and the thousand or more books, the 
dramatic museum has a collection of graphic material of all kinds 
bearing on the history of the theater. Upon the walls of the model- 
room there are now a score of engravings representing actors in 
character in the costumes of the period, views of theaters, interior 
and exterior, and special performances in-doors and out. In the 
drawers of the cases at the sides of the room are plans of theaters, 
photographs of performances, engravings of masques and carrousels 
and portraits of dramatic poets. And the museum will welcome 
additions to this collection as it will welcome whatever may be 
offered which would be helpful to the student of the history of the 
stage. It would be glad to receive special gifts to provide any one 
of the models which it lacks. It would acknowledge with gratitude 
contributions toward its permanent fund. And it stands ready to 
accept and to care for plays whether in print or in manuscript, 
prompt-books, photographs, and engravings, and books that in any 
way concern the arts of the theater. 

BRANDER MATTHEWS 


THE INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY* 


CHOLARSHIP and science know no barriers of language or of 
race. They are and must naturally be potent unifying forces 
in the life of the world. It is no small satisfaction to see, there- 
fore, how quickly and with what cordiality the leading universities 
of the world have come forward to bear their full share in the move- 
ment to establish peace and to promote good will between the 
nations, and how willing they are to draw upon each other’s strength 
in so doing. The main fortress of prejudice and international an- 
tagonism is ignorance. Knowledge is the one weapon by which 
this fortress can be reduced and rendered harmless. 

The scholars of the world have played a large part in inter- 
national life since the time of Leibniz, but recent years have seen 
this aspect of scholarly activity and influence increased greatly in 
extent and in power. The informal and unorganized interchange 
of students between the universities of the world preceded the 
formal and organized interchange of professors. The universities 
of the old world, particularly those of Germany, England and 
France, have attracted ambitious American youth in increasing 
numbers for just about one hundred years. The young Americans 
who, receiving new stimulus and inspiration at these ancient and 
well-established centers of the world’s learning, returned to promote 
scholarship and science in America, were genuine pioneers in the 
movement of internationalism which is today in evidence every- 
where. 

Interchange of professors, with the opportunity which it brings 
to interpret in systematic fashion the life and institutions of one 
people to the students of another, was later in establishing itself. 
In developing this international exchange of professors, it has been 
Columbia’s good fortune to play an early and an honorable part. 

So far as diligent inquiry has been able to ascertain, the notion 

* Reprinted from the President’s Annual Report, 1911, pp. 14-25. 
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that there should be an interchange of academic scholars between 
Germany and the United States occurred first and quite independ- 
ently to two members of Columbia University nearly thirty years 
ago. Professor Burgess, who was himself to be the first occupant 
of the first international chair formally to be established in a Euro- 
pean university, presented the project by letter to his old friend and 
teacher, Professor Droysen, of the University of Berlin, during the 
winter of 1884. It will not be without interest to print here for the 
first time the letter addressed to Professor Burgess, which contains 
Professor Droysen’s reflections upon the plan submitted to him. 
It is as follows: 


MATHAIKIRCHSTR. IO, 


BERLIN, den 5ten April, 1884 
HoCHVEREHRTER FREUND! 

Der Plan, von dem Sie mir schreiben, ist ein hochst dankens- 
werther und der Gedanke den er ausfihren soll ein glanzender. 
Ich wiirde mit Freude das Meinige dazu thun zu seiner Verwirk- 
lichung zu verhelfen, wenn derselbe nicht theils ausser meiner 
Sphare lage, theils nach der Art unserer Universitaten mir fast 
unausfuhrbar vorkame. 

Ich spreche von dem zweiten Punkte zuerst. Unsere Uni- 
versitaten, und namentlich die preussischen, sind vollstandig Staat- 
sanstalten geworden. Die Lehrer werden vom Staate eingesetzt, 
berufen und besoldet, und die Fakultaten haben nur die Pflicht und 
das Recht sich tiber die wissenschaftliche Qualifikation des oder der 
bei der Berufung in Frage kommenden gutachtlich zu aussern. Ein 
Professor extraordinarius der Greifswalder Universitat, der sich 
einer wissenschaftlichen Arbeit wegen auf mehrere Jahre Urlaub 
erbat, um im Norden zu leben, hat, nachdem die Universitat und die 
Fakultat, ihrer Inkompetenz wegen, sein Gesuch abgelehnt hatten, 
dessen Gewahrung durch den Minister erlangt. 

Kein fremder Gelehrter wird zu den Lehrvortragen der Fakul- 
taten sich aggregieren kénnen; er miisste denn durch die tblichen 
Leistungen von der betreffenden Fakultat sich das Recht eines 
Privat-Dozenten erworben haben. Nur Mitglieder der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, wie seiner Zeit Alex. von Humboldt, auch 
Schelling, waren, sind durch die vom Staate bestatigte Wahl in die 
Akademie befugt an der Universitat zu lehren. 

Der zweite Punkt ist der, dass Ihr Vorschlag nicht in den 
Bereich der philosophischen Fakultat gehort, sondern in den der 
juristischen. Ich zweifle nicht dass Professor Gneist, der Ihnen ja 
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bekannt ist, mit Vergniigen die notigen Schritte in seiner Fakultat 
thun wird, wenn er sich von ihnen Erfolg versprechen kann. 

Zur weiteren Orientierung noch folgendes: die Universitat als 
solche, welche die Gesamtheit der Angelegenheiten dieser grossen 
Korporation, wenn man sie noch so nennen darf, umfasst, stellt sich 
dar in “Rektor und Senat,” d.h. neben dem Rektor stehen die 
Dekane der vier Fakultaten, sowie acht gewahlte Senatoren, von 
denen jede Fakultat zwei auf je zwei Jahre wahlt, ausserdem aus 
dem Universitatsrichter. Dieser Rektor und Senat hat die Dis- 
ciplin der Studenten, die auf die Baulichkeiten der Universitat 
beziiglichen Sachen, die Aufsicht ttber die Questur,- also lauter 
aussere Dinge, unter der steten Aufsicht und Mitwirkung des 
Ministeriums, das die Fonds der Universitat unter sich hat. Dahin 
konnten Sie Ihren Wunsch nicht richten wollen. Rektor und Senat 
wurden nicht die Befugniss haben, Sie zu Vortragen an der Uni- 
versitat einzuladen. 

Bliebe nur die juristische Fakultat und das Ministerium. Ich 
sehe nicht recht den Weg wie man das Ministerium zu solcher Ein- 
ladung an Sie veranlassen oder bestimmen konnte. Wahrschein- 
lich wiirde die Antwort lauten, dass solche gewiss hochst schatzens- 
werte Vortrage nicht in den regelmassigen Unterricht fiir die Stu- 
denten gehoren, dass diese nicht mit Erorterungen zu beschaftigen 
sind, die noch ausser ihrem Gesichtskreise liegen, dass es ein ganz 
anderes Puklikum als das studentische ist, ftir welches die von 
Ihnen in Aussicht genommenen Fragen von Wichtigkeit und leben- 
digem Interesse sind, und dass es in Berlin ja private Anstalten 
genug giebt die solche Vortrage mit Vergniigen in ihrem Cyclus 
aufnehmen wurden, z. B. die sogennante Humboldt-Akademie, eine 
Vereinigung von Gelehrten zu jahrlichen wissenschaftlichen Kursen 
fiir solche, die micht oder nicht mehr in dem Bereich der Univer- 
sitaten stehen. Da giebt es Kurse ttber Philosophie von 4o, tiber 
Kunstgeschichte von 30, tber Recht, Statistik, Verfassungswesen 
von 25 u.s.w. Vortragen, und es finden sich in ihnen bis zu 50 und 
roo und mehr Zuhorer zusammen. Die Leitung dieser Akademie 
hat General-Leutnant a. D. von Etzel an der Spitze eines Komitees, 
in dem, so viel ich glaube, sich auch Professor Gneist befindet. 

Ich bedauere, dass meine Auskunft nicht Ihren Wuinschen 
entgegenkommender hat lauten konnen. Am wenigsten glaube ich, 
dass wir in Deutschland Ihr amerikanisches Wesen missverstehen 
wie Sie voraussetzen; und ich glaube als Zeugen dafiir sowohl Ban- 
croft wie White, der sein Nachfolger war, anrufen zu konnen. 
Herrn Sargent habe ich nicht das Vergniigen gehabt kennen zu 
lernen. Ich freue mich auf die Aussicht, die Sie mir machen, 
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demnachst nach Deutschland zu kommen. Die beiden Herren, die 
Sie anktindigen, sollen die beste Aufnahme finden. 
Mit grosster Hochachtung in alter Treue, 
Thr ergebener, 
(gez.) Jou. Gust. DRoysEN 
PROFESSOR JOHN W. BurGEss, | 
Columbia Universitat, 
New York 

The difficulties which Professor Droysen saw were real enough, 
and it required some years of added experience and deeper insight 
to indicate clearly how they might be solved or overcome. 

A few months after this letter was written, and without any 
knowledge that Professor Burgess and Professor Droysen were in 
correspondence on the same subject, a similar plan was placed 
before some representative professors of the University of Berlin 
by the writer, who was then a student of philosophy at Berlin as a 
fellow of Columbia University. The project for the establishment 
in Berlin of a professorship of American history and institutions, to 
be held each year by a different American scholar, was discussed at 
length with von Hofmann the chemist, with Kirchhoff the Hellenist, 
with Zeller and Paulsen the philosophers, and with Gneist the jurist. 
While each of these scholars expressed interest in the plan, all of 
them, with the exception of von Hofmann and Paulsen, thought 
that it was not practicable. Von Hofmann expressed the opinion 
that a beginning toward its accomplishment might be made within 
a few years, while Paulsen counseled the earliest possible action in 
the matter. Years passed, however, and nothing was done until the 
steps were taken which are described in detail in the President’s 
Annual Report for 1906 (pages 24-29). It was at Wilhelmshohe, 
in August, 1905, that the plan for the establishment at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin of a permanent and endowed professorship of 
American history and institutions was presented to the German 
Emperor and his advisers, and quickly accepted by them. The 
Emperor himself participated in working out every detail of the plan 
as it was finally adopted, and in addition to the lamented Dr. Althoff 
—facile princeps in German educational administration—Professor 
Lexis of Géttingen rendered helpful counsel and cooperation. 

The permanent and endowed professorship thus established 
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bears no likeness whatever to the interinstitutional exchanges of pro- 
fessors which are now quite common. For an institution at home 
or abroad to borrow, or to receive by transfer, a professor from a 
sister institution of learning in order that he may give instruction 
in his own language on his own subject, be it Greek or chemistry or 
mathematics, is useful and interesting; but such an arrangement 
has no resemblance to a professorship permanently maintained for 
the definite purpose of interpreting the life, the ‘history and the 
institutions of one nation to the students of another in the language 
which those students themselves best understand. 

After an experience of six years with the Theodore Roosevelt 
professorship at the University of Berlin, for so the new chair was 
named, it has confirmed every conviction which underlay the 
original proposal for its establishment and has justified every rea- 
sonable expectation of what might be accomplished by such a pro- 
fessorship in so short a time. The Theodore Roosevelt professor- 
ship is a national institution. Incumbents of this chair are not to 
be drawn from any one American university, but they may be taken 
as circumstances dictate from any institution of higher learning in 
the United States, or they may be men having no immediate aca- 
demic relationship whatsoever. The appointments to this chair 
from 1906 to 1912 have been seven in number and the appointees 
have been drawn from five different American universities. The 
instruction offered by the successive Roosevelt professors follows a 
consistent and carefully thought out plan. The several Roosevelt 
professors and the subjects of their courses of instruction at Berlin 
are as follows: 


1906-7 —Professor John W. Burgess, of Columbia University: 
American constitutional history. 

1907-8 —President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University: Ameri- 
can economic problems. 

1908-9 —Professor Felix Adler, of Columbia University; Ethical 
aspects of American political problems. 

1909-10—President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of 
California: The sources and expression of public 
opinion in the United States. 

I910-11—Professor Charles Alphonso Smith, of the University of 
Virginia: American literature. 


<n 
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I911—-12—Professor Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of Wis- 
consin: The expansion of the United States. 

1912-13—Professor William M. Sloane, of Columbia University: 
History of political parties in the United States. 


It has truly been said that the Roosevelt professor for the year is 
a veritable missionary of American spirit and American culture 
throughout the German Empire. He is called upon to deliver ad- 
dresses before societies and gatherings of every kind in various 
parts of Germany. Already the governments of Saxony and of 
Bavaria have preferred formal requests for a definite share in the 
services of each Roosevelt professor. It is plain not only that the 
plan has been in high degree successful, but that it has taken a firm 
hold upon German public opinion and that the ends sought to be 
attained by the establishment of the chair are steadily being reached. 

The work and influence of the Roosevelt professorship are now 
supplemented by the issuance in Germany of an important series of 
books on American subjects with the title Bibliothek der Ameri- 
kanischen Kulturgeschichte. The purpose of these publications is 
to bring a knowledge of American literature, American history and 
American institutional life to that wider reading public which is not 
reached by the formal activities of a university professorship. 

It will be necessary to secure more adequate provision for the 
stipend of the Roosevelt professor. The income for the fund gen- 
erously provided by Mr. James Speyer for the endowment of the 
chair suffices to meet but a small portion of the annual cost of main- 
tenance. The remainder of this cost falls in part upon the institu- 
tion from which the professor for the year is taken, inasmuch as 
that institution usually continues his salary during his year of 
absence in Berlin, and in part upon the professor himself. Experi- 
ence has shown that the Roosevelt professor is called upon to bear 
unusually heavy expenses because of the importance and significance 
which public opinion quite rightly attaches to the position which he 
holds. If the Roosevelt professorship is to accomplish all that may 
properly be expected of it, and if the Roosevelt Room is to be 
equipped to serve as a genuine institute for the study of American 
topics, as has been contemplated from the beginning, additional 
funds will be needed for its support. The Roosevelt Room is the 
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name given to a series of delightfully located and furnished rooms 
in the new Royal Library in Berlin, set apart by the Prussian 
Government for the use of the Roosevelt professor, and already well 
supplied with books on American history and institutions. It should 
be possible to provide a competent scholar as assistant to the Roose- 
velt professor, who would be present in the Roosevelt Room 
throughout the academic year, in order to render individual assist- 
ance to students and others who might desire to continue their 
studies of American history, literature and institutions, or who 
might be in search of specific information on a particular point of 
scholarship. The stipend of the Roosevelt professor himself should 
be increased fourfold, in order that the burden of meeting any part 
of the cost of the chair may be lifted from his shoulders. 
At the instance of the Prussian Kultusministerium, Columbia 
University has had the privilege of receiving each year since 1906 a 
German scholar, who, with the title of Kaiser Wilhelm professor, 
has conducted courses of advanced instruction and research. The 
German scholars who have come in this capacity have represented 
no fewer than six different universities and widely separated fields 
of knowledge. Their presence at Columbia has been a genuine 
inspiration, as well as a great pleasure, and it is hard to say too 
much in praise of the spirit with which they have entered upon 
their duties and of the skill with which they have adapted them- 
selves and their instruction to American conditions. The several 
Kaiser Wilhelm professors have been as follows: 
1906—07—Hermann Schumacher, professor of economics in the 
University of Bonn. 

1907—-08—Rudolf Leonhard, professor of law in the University of 
Breslau. 

1908-o9—Albrecht F. K. Penck, professor of geography in the 
University of Berlin. 

1909-10—Carl Runge, professor of applied mathematics in the 
University of Gottingen. 

1910-11—Ernst Daenell, professor of history in the University of 
Kiel. 

1911-12—Josef Schick, professor of English philology in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. 


The new arrangement with the University of Paris, so happily 
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entered into as described in the President’s Annual Report for 1910 
(page 36), is this year in operation for the first time. As the first 
visiting French professor it has been an honor and a pleasure to 
welcome M. Gustave Lanson, professor of French literature in the 
University of Paris. No scholar could have been chosen more 
completely representative of the flower of French scholarship and 
French culture than M. Lanson, and none could have been more 
warmly welcomed in the United States. That the influence of this 
visiting professorship will grow and expand rapidly is to be con- 
fidently counted upon. | 

While these relations with the Universities of Berlin and Paris 
are the only ones which have been formally entered into by the 
trustees, it must be borne in mind that during each academic year 
ten or a dozen of the leading institutions of higher learning in the 
world are represented at Columbia for a shorter or a longer time 
by one or more of their scholars. Oxford and Cambridge, Leipzig 
and Munich, Gottingen and Bonn, Vienna and Budapest, Rome and 
Naples, Copenhagen and Stockholm, Leyden and Tokio have all 
within recent months been represented on our rolls of professors 
and lecturers. It is hard to overestimate the effect of international 
influences and international relationships such as these. They give 
to our University a constituency which is world-wide, and to our 
advanced students they offer an opportunity for personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the leaders of the world’s learning and of per- 
sonal instruction from them. Perhaps in no other way is the 
modern urban university of the twentieth century more sharply 
marked off from the types of university that have preceded it than 
by the number, the intimacy and the influence of international rela- 


tionships such as these. 
NicHoLas MurRAY BUTLER 


SPECIALISM IN MEDICINE* 


HE type of medical man which most appeals to the writers both 
of poetry and prose is that of Dr. William MacLure, in 
“Beside the bonnie brier bush,’ who through summer and winter 
on his old mare Jess rode up and down the glen of Drumtochty, 
ministering to the needs of the common folk and their bairns. 
MacLaren says of him: “ He was chest doctor and doctor for every 
other organ as well; he was accoucheur and surgeon; he was oculist 
and aurist; he was dentist and chloroformist, besides being chemist 
and druggist.” Yet even MacLure, when Tammas Mitchell’s wife 
Annie lay desperately ill, knew that only he could save her who had 
spent his life in a special line of training, and the story of how he 
brought Sir George through the Tochty flood to the bedside of 
Annie and how Sir George by successful operation saved her life 
has touched the hearts of thousands. 

Specialism in medicine is characteristic of the times, and special- 
ism has come to stay. No one working along a special line can 
meet in consultation the good all round man of the country who has 
to meet the demand for anything in medicine or surgery and run 
the gamut of all the specialties between, without being impressed 
with the breadth and manysidedness of the general practitioner of 
the country. Truly it may be said of him as Sir George said of 
MacLure, “He is an honor to our profession.” However, the 
science of medicine today is too extensive for any one man to 
compass it. The literature of any one specialty is almost beyond 
the grasp of the individual. Limitation is a necessity for thorough 
work, and thorough work is successful work. 

It must not be thought that specialism as it is found in medicine 
is unique or unusual. The same tendency to specialize is seen in 
the arts and trades. In the erection of the-new gynecological build- 
ing of the Sloane Hospital I was interested in noting the number of 
special workers employed, and was somewhat surprised to find that 

* Address delivered at the opening of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, September 28, 1911. Reprinted from the Medical Record, October 21, 
IQII. 
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from the turning of the first sod in the excavation till the building 
was ready for the first operation thirty special classes of workmen 
had been employed, each working in an individual field, each trained 
to do a special kind of work and no other. Certainly specialism is 
not confined to medicine, nor would the sum of human knowledge 
be what it is today had it not been for special workers delving deep 
into the wells of technical knowledge whose secrets are hidden from 
all save those who search day in and day out along a special lead. 

Granted that there are certain definite advantages in the special 
study of one branch of medicine and that long focusing of attention 
and effort upon the science, diagnosis and technique in one line of 
work brings crystallized results, the question naturally arises, What 
are the disadvantages? That such exist is known to every one, and 
it is only by recognizing them and warding against them that the 
best type of special workers is developed. In the first place the 
specialist is naturally a narrow man. The aurist who day after day 
spends his time confining his vision to the limits of his tubular 
speculum, even if in modern times he has extended his field to the 
throat, the mastoid and the lateral sinus, naturally has a narrow 
field of work, and unless he is careful his thoughts by day and his 
dreams by night are on ears, ears, ears, and other organs of the 
body fade away in the distance. In the same way the ophthal- 
mologist whose life work has been limited to the technical knowl- 
edge and treatment of diseases of the eye naturally narrows his view 
and is inclined to think of the body in terms of the eye. What has 
been said of the aurist and ophthalmologist may be said with equal 
force of the laryngologist, the proctologist, the gynecologist and the 
other specialists. 

Many a man has so centered his study, his thought, his practice 
and his interest in one organ as practically to forget, that this is 
only one of many organs in the body more or less interdependent 
and each demanding consideration. The result in technical knowl- 
edge of the different organs as derived from specialism has been 
great, but the natural effect upon the special worker is narrowing. 
Unless the specialist is careful he becomes nothing but a tool in the 
hands of the general medical adviser, whose vision is broad enough 
to study the human body as a whole, and to select from the col- 
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lection of tools at his command, the proper one for the cure of his 
patient. The disadvantages and evils of specialism have been laid 
before you. The problem now is how can these be overcome? 

In the first place, do not specialize too early. One of the com- 
mon tendencies among young medical students and even prospective 
medical students, is to have a fixed idea that they are to be specialists 
in medicine, and that a certain specialty is to be the field of their 
life work. If a personal allusion may be pardoned, the speaker 
remembers distinctly, prior to his first year in the medical school, 
writing to a well-known ophthalmologist of his native state, saying 
that he expected to make the eye his life work and asking his advice 
as to the best course to pursue. My learned friend wisely advised 
me to postpone my decision as to a specialty until I had finished my 
college and hospital course. The years have rolled by and those 
who are familiar with the field of my life work would hardly con- 
sider that I had been true to my first love. In fact, if my colleague 
in the chair of ophthalmology were to express an honest opinion, it 
would probably be that the only disease of the eye the speaker was 
fitted to treat was ophthalmia neonatorum, and even of this he might 
have grave doubt. 

As medical students we know little of what line of work will 
especially attract us. We know little of what work we are best 
fitted for, and still less in what work our best opportunities will 
present themselves. If you were to inquire as to the best prepara- 
tion for a good specialist, I should say, develop yourself first as a 
man, second as a doctor, third as a specialist. Whatever the field of 
your choice, it is first the man which counts. One writer has said, 
“What you are speaks so loud I cannot hear what you say,” and this 
holds good in medicine. That there are apparent exceptions to the 
rule that the true man in medicine is the one who deserves and wins 
success may be granted for a time, and in small towns you will 
occasionally hear it said, “I would rather have A drunk than B 
sober,” but such a result is short lived and exceptional. It is the 
man of strict integrity, sterling character and broad sympathies who 
alone has the right foundation for the successful general practitioner 
or specialist. If it is important that the general practitioner should 
have a broad general education before beginning the study of medi- 
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cine, it is still more important for the specialist, as the former has 
not to cope with the narrowing tendencies which handicap the latter. 

We have spoken of the need of a broad general education for the 
specialist before beginning the study of medicine. This need for a 
broad general education applies with even greater force in medi- 
cine itself. I feel that I am safe in saying that the one great regret 
in the mind of every specialist in active practice is that he did not 
have a broader medical training before limiting his field of experi- 
ence. Oh, if he knew more pathology! If he only felt more cer- 
tain of the exact condition of that heart! Does that eruption mean 
scarlet fever or German measles? These are echoes from the 
mind of more than one specialist whose field of work has been 
more or less foreign to these suggestions. To say that the medical 
training of the specialist should be like a pyramid with broad 
foundation rising from the plain and tapering to its apex as he 
limits his field of work would be trite, almost a platitude. Nay, 
rather would I compare the specialties in medicine to the presidential 
range of the White Mountains, viewed from a distance. The lower 
portion of the range belongs to them all in common, and it is only as 
you approach the summits that you see Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, etc., standing out in the sky line. So it should be with the 
specialties in medicine, their foundations interwoven and formed in 
common and only on the broad foundation of general medical 
knowledge should the true specialist project in the sky line, here 
ophthalmology, and there otology, and the other specialties. 

The time may come in the life of any one of you when the 
limitation of your field of work is either necessary or distinctly 
desirable. What will be your choice? This should depend largely 
upon two conditions. 1. Your opportunity for work. 2. Your 
natural taste and fitness for the work. Probably the first question 
which presents itself to every would-be specialist is what branch of 
the profession offers me the greatest opportunity? If you are an 
army surgeon and expect to perfect yourself as an army surgeon 
there will be very little sense in your specializing in gynecology. It 
is only rational to select that line of work of which there is much 
to be done, and preferably much done in hospitals, for here it is 
that the necessary training and experience must be obtained. The 
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question of opportunity naturally resolves itself into this: In what 
line of work have you hospital opportunities, or after years of dis- 
pensary service are you likely to have hospital opportunities? You 
may have thought and dreamed for years of student life that a 
certain line of work would be your specialty. Yet suddenly your 
opportunities in that direction may be closed and the doors open in 
another. In general, the guiding hand to the individual specialty in 
a large city is that of opportunity, and foolish is the man who does 
not consider it. The next question which presents itself is that of 
taste and fitness. Of several specialties presenting opportunities, 
which appeals most to your natural taste and for which are you best 
fitted? Although closely related and interdependent there appear 
to the speaker to be three classes of specialties. (1) The laboratory 
specialty, in which, secluded from the beck and call of the public, 
the special worker can pursue uninterruptedly the solution of the 
problem which is to bring fame to himself and perhaps lasting 
benefit to the world. (2) The surgical specialty, in which a surgical 
training and fondness for surgery are a prerequisite. (3) The non- 
surgical specialty. 

The first division comes along the line of practice, or no practice. 
One man has no taste for dealing with people, his interest in the 
patient only begins as life departs. He is perfectly happy in the 
autopsy room and in his laboratory, with his test tubes, his micro- 
scope and various instruments of precision. The other man cares 
little for the seclusion of the laboratory, but is fond of dealing with 
people; of studying their individual needs and relieving them. 
Nothing gives him so much happiness as to keep from the pathol- 
ogist him or her whose life he has spent anxious days and nights in 
trying to save. 

The second division falls along the line of surgery or no surgery. 
Some men have no liking for surgery, or are by nature incapacitated 
for it. On the other hand, the definiteness of results and the speedy 
attainment of results from surgery appeal to some men as nothing 
else would. Now, while nearly every specialty is intimately con- 
nected with surgery and requires surgery in some of its lines of 
treatment, the different specialties vary greatly in this respect. In 
some the work is practically all surgical and must be done by the 
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specialist himself, while in others, the need for surgery is only occa- 
sional and can easily be referred to the general surgeon for its per- 
formance. In fact, it is better so referred as the need for surgery 
in the specialty of this class is so infrequent as to be insufficient for 
the maintenance of the proper technique and practice on the part 
of the operator. Now, for a man to select, in deciding upon his 
special life work, a specialty in which the work is chiefly surgical, 
when he both by taste and by training is unfitted for surgery is most 
unwise, and the more so as there are other specialties in which 
surgery enters very little, and in those instances can easily be 
delegated. 

It will be noticed that in discussing the two conditions, oppor- 
tunity and taste, in the choice of a specialty, I placed opportunity first 
and taste second, and this I did advisedly, feeling that the taste for 
a line of work is often a changeable quantity and is often dependent 
upon opportunity. Well do I remember the time when the present 
occupant of the chair of anatomy in this University, now known far 
and wide as an authority on his subject and absolutely devoted to it, 
was a skilled and most enthusiastic surgeon, looking forward to 
surgery as a life work, yet there came in his path a parting of the 
ways with the choice between anatomy and surgery as his career. 
From its opportunity for greater usefulness, anatomy wooed and 
won him, and the two have been happily united ever since, and I 
venture to add without a regret over his choice. 

Having decided upon your specialty and having laid your 
foundation broad, both in general education and in general medi- 
cine, both theoretical and practical, the question naturally presents 
itself : How can I prepare myself for my individual specialty? 

With a view to answering this question authoritatively for you, 
I wrote to the heads of several of the special departments of this 
faculty, asking their opinion as to the best preparation for their 
specialty. With their permission the following is abstracted from 
their replies: 

From Professor Starr, department of neurology.—For prepara- 
tion in neurology the first requisite is a thorough knowledge of the 


histology of the nervous system. This requires eight hours’ work 
a day in a laboratory for three months, to be followed by a similar 
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time in a laboratory on the pathology of nervous diseases. The 
best laboratories offering these courses are Obersteiner’s in Vienna, 
Oppenheim’s in Berlin, and. Dejerine’s in Paris, or Spiller’s in Phila- 
delphia. After this preliminary work a year should be spent in 
clinical work in dispensaries and in hospitals. In Vienna, Berlin, 
and Paris such courses are offered. Work in London is limited to 
two hours daily in the Hospital of Epileptics and Paralytics, but on 
the continent six hours daily can be done. During this year of 
clinical work three months should be given to psychiatry in a 
hospital. This is best obtained with Ziehen in Berlin, or with 
Kraepelin in Munich. The only way of obtaining instruction in 
psychiatry in America is to obtain a place as interne in an asylum, 


and there the routine duty precludes systematic study. There are 
at present no adequate hospital courses in neurology offered in 
America as no such special wards exist in the hospitals. 

From Professor Bacon, department of otology.—For the best 
preparation for an aurist a man should first obtain a degree in arts 
or science. After leaving the medical school he should have the 
best training he can get in a general hospital, particularly in surgery. 
He ought to have a medical service as well, so that he can look at 
his patient in a broad way and not jump at the conclusion at once 
that if a patient has tinnitus aurium, local treatment of the ear will 
cure the difficulty. It would be a good thing if he could have 
several years of general practice before taking up otology. He 
should then become an interne at an eye and ear hospital and serve 
through the different grades. In a hospital like the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, where there are performed each year between 
six and seven hundred mastoid operations and many operations. for 
intracranial complications, a man can obtain an immetise experience 
in a very short time and learn at the same time from many teachers. 
The internes who have followed such a course have acquitted them- 
selves well after leaving the hospital, and are a credit to the 
institution. ; 

From Professor Knapp, department of ophthalmology.—For the 
best course to be pursued by one desiring to become an ophthalmic 
surgeon, I should advise by all means a general hospital service in 
which both medicine and surgery are combined. If this is not pos- 
sible, I think a surgical service would be of greater value than a 
medical one. I would then advise a year’s service in a special eye 
hospital, and after that, if possible, study for a further year in 
European eye clinics and hospitals with particular attention to 
nervous diseases and general pathology. 

From Professor Jackson, department of dermatology.—Derma- 
tology of all the specialties is most directly a part of general medi- 
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cine. A great number of the diseases of the skin are due to 
disorders of the internal organs, of nutrition and of the nervous 
system. The better a general practitioner a man is, the better 
dermatologist he will make. Therefore, the best preparation for a 
dermatologist is a thorough training in general medicine, including 
hospital experience. A young man should serve for years under 
older and more experienced men. Dermatology cannot be learned 
from books alone. Any man who has not spent years in handling 
cases and subjecting himself to the constant criticism of other 
experts should not esteem himself a competent specialist. 

From Professor Simpson, department of laryngology.—In prep- 
aration for a laryngologist a man should have a good general sur- 
gical training, for surgery enters so very largely into laryngology 
and rhinology that it becomes absolutely necessary to be well 
grounded in surgical principles and technique. This would permit 
him to meet all the requirements of the specialty when the aid of 
surgery was to be invoked. It is sometimes the case that a patient 
is turned over to a general surgeon, who, though having a better 
knowledge of surgery, has not the proper regional or functional 
knowledge for the best treatment of the case. The laryngologist 
should combine both of these requirements. He must be a good 
surgeon. After a hospital interneship he should connect himself 
with a good laryngological dispensary service, preferably one in 
which there is a hospital bed service, so that he can properly follow 
his operative cases. In addition to a laryngological dispensary 
service, he should follow general practice for some years before 
devoting his entire time to laryngology. This could be done either 
by association with a medical clinic, or by general bedside practice. 
This aids greatly in preventing a specialist from becoming a man of 
one idea, and permits him to place his cases in their proper relation. 
A laryngologist should also have a good training in pathology and 
bacteriology. Deftness, gentleness and patience in instrumental 
manipulation should be an absolute requirement in laryngology. 
This may be partly inherent in the individual, but is generally the 
result of long practice and experience. Study in foreign clinics, 
though perhaps not absolutely necessary, is undoubtedly of great 
value. Of equal value also is an acquaintance with the methods 
and ideas of those prominent at home. 


Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology.—In these: depart- 
ments, over which the speaker has the honor to preside, there can be 
no question that a broad general training, and especially a thorough 
surgical training, is of the utmost importance. or preparation as 
a specialist in obstetrics, thanks to the donors of the Sloane Hospital 
for Women, it is no longer necessary for students and graduates of 
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Columbia University, if of high rank, to pursue their study of this 
branch abroad. In no place in the world is a better preparation 
obtainable than that gained by taking after graduation from a gen- 
eral hospital, especially one with a surgical service, a three months’ 
service at the Sloane Hospital, spending one month in each of the 
three grades of junior assistant, day senior assistant, and night 
senior assistant obstetrician, and then crowning this experience by 
an appointment for two, or, better, for three years as resident 
obstetrician to the Sloane Hospital with the title of instructor in 
obstetrics in Columbia University. While this appointment is made 
at the earliest only once in two years, it is a reward possible to those 
of marked fitness for the work, and who are anxious to specialize 
along this line. As regards the specialty of gynecology, I am forced 
to admit that at present Vienna, with its wealth of material and its 
unique control of the same, offers a greater field in gynecological 
diagnosis than is easily attainable in this country, but there is 
developing at the Sloane Hospital in connection with the Vanderbilt 
Clinic a department of gynecology, in which a man after a broad 
general surgical training can spend two years in the position of 
resident gynecologist, and obtain ere long a preparation in the 
specialty of gynecology second to none in the country, and it is 
hoped in the world. 

Nothing has been said thus far of what might be called the 
specialty of the general medical consultant, the head of the clearing 
house of the different specialties, a specialty possible only in large 
towns or cities, and a specialty perhaps the least crowded of any. 
This represents a field of work open only to those of large medical 
experience in hospital wards and usually in teaching chairs; the 
crowning reward of the medical man with broad training, wide 
experience and the universal respect of the community, both lay and 
medical, in which he lives. 

Gentlemen, I have tried to present to you the highest types of 
specialism in our chosen profession. Low ideals and insufficient 
preparation bring neither satisfaction nor permanent rewards, but if 
after a thorough college and hospital training you decide to limit 
your field of work and will each aim at high ideals as a man, as a 
doctor, and as a specialist, success will deservedly be yours. 

Epwin B. Cracin 


THE COLLEGE FORUM 


O the student who took the baccalaureate degree on Morningside 
Heights ten years ago, there seemed much justification for the 
criticism of the older alumnus that the College was swamped by the 
University, the undergraduate lost in the mass of professional and 
advanced students. He could not live with College men, for dormi- 
tories existed only in presidential appeals; he could not study with 
College men, because the lawyers and doctors and professional 
physicists and economists elbowed him in the library; his classes 
were held in the most unnatural places,—French in the bookstore, 
English and mathematics in the physics building, history close to the 
lunch-room; and as an official “home,” where he might keep his 
books and obtain his mail and consult with the dean, if he dared, the 
authorities had bestowed upon him a dark and dismal basement. 
Moreover, few student activities were left to him which could be 
called distinctively of the College; even King’s Crown was admitting 
Science men. Of course the undergraduate knew there were plans 
for the proper housing of Columbia College, but their realization 
seemed to him almost as distant as the millenium. He could not 
see the promised land; too many dump carts and mortar-bins 
obstructed the view. 

But a newer and vital College spirit has been at work for some 
time with trustees, students and teachers, and we are beginning to 
witness some of its outward visible signs. It is now obvious that 
the president and other authorities have been pursuing an educa- 
tional policy of divorcing the College instruction in great part from 
that of other schools in the University, developing thereby a body 
of instructors whose interests are primarily if not solely in the 
College, and who are bound to possess something of a community- 
sentiment. A corresponding evolution in the student-body has 
resulted from the interplay of many factors,—the centering of 
College work, College classes, College study, College offices, in one 
building, Hamilton Hall, dignified and worthy; the provision of a 
house for the dean of the College, where the social side of College 
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life may be properly emphasized ; the attempt to separate the resident 
undergraduates in dormitory from the graduates and draw the 
former together in Hartley Hall; the happy gift by the class of ’81 
of the Gemot, where the college man may lounge and smoke with 
his fellows and through the intervals of tobacco smoke breathe the 
more fragrant atmosphere of the new Columbia. 

It was with the idea of further sealing the solidarity of Columbia 
College,—Columbia College instructors and Columbia College stu- 
dents,—that President Butler in April, 1910, suggested the College 
Forum, an informal convocation of all students and teachers in the 
College for the discussion of matters of common interest. There 
would be, what is so alien to our American ideas of organization, 
no stated times of meeting, no officers except a committee on 
arrangements, no rules and no dues! Students with grievances, 
administrators with explanations, professors with hobbies would 
alike be heard; and freedom of speech as well as liberty of con- 
science should be a sacred guarantee. 

The first meeting of the Forum fully justified the innovation. 
Contrary to the expectation of some pessimists, the students turned 
out in large numbers and evinced throughout the proceedings a 
cordial enthusiasm. Many of us who had feared that the faculty 
representatives, from sheer force of habit, would do all the talking, 
were agreeably surprised by those keen, pertinent questions con- 
cerning the new honors courses which one student after another 
directed straight at the chairman of the committee on instruction. 
It was valuable for the Forum to secure at the very outset a reputa- 
tion for frank speaking and for general participation in debate of 
students as well as of teachers. In fact, it will be remembered that 
it was a student, who in the course of the discussion suggested that 
the reading room in Hamilton Hall should be open evenings,—the 
Forum approved the suggestion, and the College Study has ever 
since been open; obviously the only thing needed was an oppor- 
tunity for a direct expression of student opinion. Not only did the 
Forum afford such an opportunity, but it also supplied a fortunate 
setting for the first presentation of the new dean to the whole body 
of Columbia College,—a dean who appreciates the need and value 
of effective cooperation between teachers and taught. 
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The same good oratory and good feeling which had stamped 
the first meeting of the Forum, characterized the two meetings held 
during the academic year 1910-1911, and if there be some disap- 
pointment felt and expressed that the one important subject dis- 
cussed on both occasions bore no direct results, it should be recalled 
that the question of granting academic credit for extra-curricular 
activities never received the united support of any particular class; 
if it had seemed sound to the great majority of the Forum, its 
fate might have been different. But so great was the divergence 
of opinion among the students,—and also among the professors,— 
that the general principle was carried in the Forum only by means 
of the dramatic casting vote of the president himself, and sub- 
sequently only a close vote in the College faculty defeated the com- 
mittee’s definite proposals. And granting that nothing was im- 
mediately and positively secured by the whole year’s discussion, the 
indirect results were certainly not mean or paltry. The debate in 
Forum was always engagingly frank, and there was ever present 
the spirit of good nature and of willingness to see the other man’s 
point of view. Many professors learned a good deal of value about 
present-day College life and were told quite honestly that their 
courses did not comprise everything of educational value. On the 
other hand, many a student must have gained from the discussion a 
clearer and saner idea as to the purpose of the College and as to 
the essence of that almost indefinable thing which we call culture. 
All would agree, I believe, that a better mutual understanding had 
been promoted. If that were the sole achievement of the College 
Forum, it was enough to establish its right to be maintained. 

Of course the chief practical utility of the Forum in the future 
will be its existence as an emergency valve. So long as knowledge 
of important faculty acts is kept from the student body or such 
knowledge is imparted suddenly in the cold type of official an- 
nouncements without the soft explanation of the spoken word and 
without indication of the reasons that moved to action, for faculty 
acts are normally reasonable, just so long will there be friction 
between teachers and students, just so long will the former view 
the latter more or less as dodgers and tricksters, and the students 
will regard their instructors as tyrannical taskmasters and will sing 
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the old Faculty Song with peculiarly malicious vigor. Practically 
every year some legislative act of the trustees or of the faculty or 
some administrative arrangement of the committee on instruction 
affects the entire College in an important way, and if the friction 
to which I refer is to be avoided, a frank, fearless discussion should 
be invited. It will strengthen the mutual understanding. And this 
sort of open faculty meeting will be a good work once a year for the 
College Forum. 

Another sphere of usefulness might be aera to the Forum. 
Every year Columbia College receives a new class fresh from pre- 
paratory schools as well as an increasing number of students 
admitted to advanced standing from other institutions. It has long 
been customary for the president and the dean to welcome these new 
sons of Columbia and tell them something of our traditions and 
aims. It has also been customary for certain older students, under 
the auspices of the Christian Association, to explain various phases 
of our student activities. So far as these matters affect the College, 
why could they not be presented with profit in the presence of the 
entire College? And new instructors who come to us might find 
such an assembly of the community particularly profitable for them. 
Thus, while a subsequent meeting of the Forum might well concern 
itself with some live educational problem, the first meeting in every 
year could be devoted to “ getting acquainted”? with Columbia Col- 
lege in its large aspect,—its instructors, its students, its great 
scholarly purpose and its varied activities. 

How feasible these suggestions may be, experience alone will 
prove. It is quite likely that many future resolutions of the Forum 
will never be entered in the statutes of the University, and con- 
versely that most things will be achieved without its formal support. 
Probably no instructor or student deceives himself about the limita- 
tions of such an informal, unwieldy body as the College Forum. 
Everyone understands, in fact, that it is only one—and perhaps a 
minor one—of the agents now at work promoting solidarity in the 
life of Columbia College. 

It is the corporate life of student-body and faculty which the 
College Forum should represent. Not many years ago, the average 
College student did not usually see his instructors outside the class- 
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room; nor did the faculty take him into their confidence; omnis- 
cience as well as omnipotence was their supposed attribute. But the 
newer spirit to which we are gradually awakening is at variance 
with the older idea. We are discovering that the young College 
man is intensely interested in everything about him; he knows life, 
crudely perhaps but fearlessly; he has curiosity in a high degree; he 
is worldly wise; he has something to give the instructor as well as 
something to receive. He merits occasional glimpses behind the 
scenes. And to one who intimately knew Columbia College on 
Morningside Heights ten years ago, then so recently uprooted from 
forty-ninth street, the spectacle of a meeting of the College Forum 
last winter seemed an introduction to a new world. The long tables 
in the Commons lined promiscuously with students and teachers, 
the president of the University presiding in happy vein, the hearty 
singing and cheering and the healthy pounding of the ponderous 
glasses, the clouds of smoke, and then the spirited debate with 
plenty of give-and-take, all betokened the new spirit of camaraderie, 
the College consciousness, out of which the College Forum has come 


and which it will confirm. 
CarLTon H. Haves 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE thirteenth annual conference of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities was held with the University of Chicago 
on October 26 and 27. The meeting was largely attended. All 
but two of the institutions included in the membership were repre- 
sented: the University of California, Chicago, Harvard, Illinois, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri and Virginia by their presidents, and 
the others mainly by their administrative officers. At the three 
sessions of the conference, which were held at the Reynolds Club 
on the campus, papers were presented by Dean Evarts B. Greene 
of the University of Illinois, President Judson of Chicago and 
President Lowell of Harvard. 

Dean Greene’s paper considered the matter of departmental 
organization and administration in American universities, partic- 
ularly with regard to the system of a single head, and the system 
of a departmental committee under a chairman. Both of these 
systems, consistently carried out or in variously modified forms, 
are in use in the universities of the country, and in a few instances 
both are found side by side in the same institution. The policy 
of a single head, according to the paper, has the marked advantage 
of definitely fixing responsibility and of expediting the business 
of the departments. Its disadvantages are the danger of autocratic 
procedure and the tendency to dwarf and subordinate junior col- 
leagues. The advantages of the committee system are that the 
considerable burden of administration work is not all-put on one 
man, and that the system of rotation, which should be a necessary 
part of it, facilitates the substitution of a competent for a possibly 
incompetent administrative head who under the other system might 
be permanent. The conclusions arrived at were that any scheme 
of departmental organization should provide an officer, to be desig- 
nated as “chairman” rather than as “head,” preferably of full pro- 
fessorial rank, who should be assigned, but without regard to sen- 
iority, by the president, after conference with the members of the 
department, for a limited term of service. 
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President Judson discussed in his paper the important and diffi- 
cult question of the advantageous distribution of the time of profes- 
sors between instruction and research. The distribution of the 
time of members of a faculty between instruction and research, 
the writer contended, must in part depend upon the nature and 
extent of the research carried on in a given institution as compared 
with the instructional work of the institution. If the primary duty 
of the institution is toward instruction, then this duty must be ful- 
filled before research can be undertaken at all. The distribution of 
a professor’s time can hardly be determined by any general rules, 
but must be settled, at least primarily, on the basis of considera- 
tions of personality. The aptitude of men must be tested and fol- 
lowed. Some men are excellent teachers, and of no great value 
as investigators; and others may be valuable investigators and not 
very useful as teachers. Others still may be useful in both lines. 
Some research work is no doubt advisable for nearly all members 
of a faculty, both for their own inspiration and for broadening 
their outlook on the subject matter of their specialty. It is the 
duty of an institution, however, in carrying out its educational 
purposes, to test the fitness of its staff, and to use its members 
along these particular lines. If a given individual has an aptitude 
for investigation, the only rule that can be followed in his case is 
that he should devote part of his time both to investigation and to 
teaching, and that his teaching should not be so much as practically 
to exhaust his entire strength. The application of this principle 
will naturally depend upon the nature of the subject to be taught, 
upon the size of classes, and upon the methods of instruction. The 
distribution of time can seldom be uniform and continuous. As 
a rule it must depend on the problem in hand. In a given case it 
may even be advisable to relieve a person for an interval from a 
large amount of teaching until a given problem is completed. 
These considerations, however general and vague they may be, are 
the only ones that can safely be followed. Fundamentally, they 
are based upon the idea of the primary duty of the university, in 
securing efficiency of work, to ascertain the special aptitudes of 
members of its staff and to use them along the lines of these 
aptitudes. The probable worth of a specific investigation, which 
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must be determined in terms of equipment and of men, must also 
be taken into account. The distribution of time under all condi- 
tions must inevitably be a matter of judgment, varying from time 
to time with the different persons involved and with the different 
subject matter under consideration. 

President Lowell’s paper was a brief for examination on sub- 
jects instead of on courses of instruction. 


The single course is everywhere today the unit for purposes of 
examination and of counting towards the degree, which is con- 
ferred after scoring a fixed number of courses or of semester hours 
made up of courses, each course being ended, closed and forever 
completed by its own examination. 

The European system arose in a different way, and has evolved 
a different form. The principle is that of a general examination 
on the whole field of study, held at the time the candidate comes 
up for his degree. Usually the field covers only one subject, al- 
though it may be a broad one, but sometimes, as in the case of 
“Greats”’ at Oxford, it includes parts of several subjects, such as 
literature, philosophy and history. In spite of many differences in 
detail it may be said that every candidate for a degree must present 
himself for a general examination almost everywhere in Europe. 
The system followed in Europe means that however numerous the 
fields among which a choice can be made, and whatever the com- 
bination of subjects in those fields, the student is obliged to select 
a single field and stand examination on the whole of it at the close 
of his studies. It is an almost inevitable result that a part at least 
of the examiners have not been the instructors, and that the instruc- 
tors are not all examiners and the examination consequently would 
not necessarily be confined to the topics in which they have given in- 
struction. 

The two methods are quite different in their nature and their 
results. The American method is an attempt by the instructor 
in a single course, occupying only a fraction of the time for not 
more than a year, to ascertain how much the student has derived 
from that particular course at the moment it comes to an end; the 
European method is an attempt to measure the student’s knowledge 
and grasp of a whole subject at the close of several years of study, 
an attempt, of course, not always successful. 

It is well to point out how far we have carried our own method. 
We have used it not only in prescribing the qualifications for a 
degree, but also for other objects not directly connected therewith. 
One constantly meets with provisions, for example, that in order 
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to be admitted to a medical school, or to practice medicine, a stu- 
dent must have taken a prescribed number of courses in certain 
subjects. To have taken those courses and passed them with the 
minimum credit is necessary and sufficient for the purpose. The 
student may have taken the course several years before, crammed 
just enough knowledge to get through and then forgotten it all, 
but he has fulfilled the requirements; whereas if he has studied 
the subject by himself, or under special instruction, he has not 
fulfilled them, no matter how much he may know about the subject. 

If we have carried out the system of counting by courses very 
far in some directions, we have not, on the other hand, applied it 
to all of our university degrees. The doctorate of philosophy was 
taken bodily from Germany, and German methods of dealing with 
it were copied. It may be observed that this distinction between 
the methods of awarding the Ph.D. and all other degrees is based 
upon historic, not rational grounds. That the doctorate in law or 
medicine is conferred on one kind of test, and that in political or 
natural science on another, is the result of no careful thought about 
the nature of the subjects, or of the profession and the kind of 
measure which can be most effectively applied to them. It is due 
simply to the fact that courses of study in law and medicine grew 
up here under our own conditions, while the doctorate of philosophy 
was imported from abroad. It is not out of place, therefore, to 
inquire whether there is any intrinsic difference between those 
subjects which justifies the difference in the tests applied; for in 
Germany they make no such distinction. We may properly ask, 
also, whether there is such a controlling difference between under- 
graduate and graduate work that the European method cannot be 
usefully applied, in part at least, to college work. 

Each of the two methods, like every other human device, has 
merits and defects, and it may be possible to attain some of the 
benefits of one system without sacrificing all the advantages of the 
other. A very distinguished professor at Oxford remarked some 
time ago that if in his lectures he touched upon some phase of his 
subject which had particularly interested him, but was not likely 
to appear upon the examination paper, he found that the interest of 
the students flagged; whereas the pupils of a professor who sets 
his own examination upon his own course must follow him where- 
ever he leads them. ‘This is a defect of the European system, and 
may be serious in the case of a true explorer into regions unknown. 
This defect involves the danger that a general examination upon 
a subject will be so confined to the commonly recognized body of 
knowledge upon that subject as not to encourage advanced, 
specialized work; and this is a real danger to be watched. But it 
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is not impossible, by means of options on the examination paper, to 
allow scope for such work; and there are surely few undergrad- 
utes in American colleges who go more deeply into their subjects 
than the high-grade honor men of the same age at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Connected with this is another possible defect. The object of 
both instructor and student may be to some extent that of prepar- 
ing the latter for a general examination on the conventional knowl- 
edge of a subject, instead of imparting a real knowledge of a 
subject, or searching for truth for its own sake. But such a crit- 
icism loses much of its apparent force when one reflects that so far 
as the student’s attitude of mind towards knowledge or abstract 
truth is concerned, it makes little difference whether he is to be 
examined by his instructor or by someone else; and in regard to 
the position of the instructor it must be admitted that one hears 
no complaint in either England or Germany that professors or col- 
lege tutors misuse their lectures as a means of cramming students 
for examinations. 

The defects of the American system are most manifest. One 
of them is that the student is not obliged to retain what he learns 
for more than a very short time. As soon as he has passed the 
final examination in a course he may forget the substance of it 
so far as his college work is concerned, and very often he does so 
with a light heart. Whereas if a general examination is to come 
before he can attain his degree, what he has learned must be re- 
membered long enough for it to produce a much deeper impression 
on his mind. 

Another defect is the comparatively small inducement under the 
American system to coordinate and combine the knowledge acquired 
in different courses. Except in the exact sciences, where the ele- 
mentary principles or processes are constantly used in more ad- 
vanced study, the various courses in the same field are to a great 
extent isolated. The introductory ones must, indeed, often be 
taken as a preparation for those that go farther, but while the facts 
already learned may be referred to by the instructor, the student 
is not required to retain the familiarity with them needed for mak- 
ing them an integral part of the new course. He is certain not to 
be examined upon them, and in fact it is considered unfair to include 
in the examination matters not covered in the course itself. 

In short, the student is pursuing a number of short courses in- 
stead of studying a subject. He is looking into a kaleidoscope 
rather than at a picture; or, to take a more accurate simile, he is 
inspecting a number of detached views instead of a landscape. 
Sometimes the views overlap so far as to save him no little trouble; 
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but often they do not meet, and usually he makes no attempt to 
cover the gaps. Herein lies one of the great advantages of the 
European system. In order to prepare for the examination the 
student must read many things that have not been taught; but those 
who have tried in an American college to induce undergraduates 
to read, outside of their courses, on the very subjects in which most 
of their work is done, know how fruitless the effort usually is. We 
do not promote the habit of serious and consecutive private reading, 
and that is a very grave defect. According to our theory the 
instruction ought to be so interesting that the student will have 
an abiding thirst for more knowledge of the subject, but in prac- 
tice this is rarely true. 

More subtle, though most important of all, is the effect of the 
American system of examinations upon the respect felt by the un- 
dergraduate body for excellence in scholarship. That this is now 
far lower than it ought to be no one will venture to deny, and our 
practice of separate examination by courses is not without effect 
in the matter. Even when the plan of coordinated major and 
minor subjects is fully developed, there are few students whose 
courses are so nearly identical as to make competition effective. 

There is a vast difference between a number of small examina- 
tions and one great examination. The former have not the spec- 
tacular quality which attracts attention and appeals to the imagina- 
tion. I know that it is the sentimental fashion of the day to decry 
this, but so long as men are human, and not supernatural, we must 
take human nature into account, without forgetting that in youth 
a spirit of competition is neither abnormal, ignoble nor unfruitful. 
Moreover, a number of small examinations at the end of separate 
courses have an almost inevitable tendency to enhance the value of 
plodding diligence as compared with ability, and hence rank in them 
is not so much an object of admiration and ambition as success 
in the examinations for honors at the English universities, where 
the highest grade cannot be attained unless hard work is combined 
with marked ability. A general examination on a whole subject 
at the end of a college career can, indeed, hardly fail to measure 
capacity as well as industry, and the rank attained is therefore a 
more trustworthy indication of future achievement and a greater 
object of ambition. Sai 

It would be worth while to inquire how far general examinations 
like those used for the same purpose in Europe would be a benefit to 
our professional schools. These schools are, as a rule, much more 
efficient than our colleges. The spirit of hard work is more prev- 
alent among the students, and there is less need of the stimulus 
to serious effort that a final general examination would in time 
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arouse. Yet in some cases there is need of improvement. We 
are told that foreign engineers have a better command than ours 
of mathematics as a tool, a result which may be promoted by forc- 
ing them to keep it fresh to the end of the curriculum. Complaint 
of a like nature has been made that medical students forget anatomy 
before they receive their degrees. The medical curriculum suffers, 
indeed, from excessive rigidity, from obliging all the students to 
devote the same amount of time to a subject without regard to the 
varying rapidity with which they can learn it. 

A general final examination would need to be adapted to the 
state of the American college. We cannot wholly abandon the 
examinations at the end of the courses. Under our present condi- 
tions they are indispensable to secure steady work. They are in 
some respects our substitute for the more rigid discipline of the 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. If we did not have them, many 
students would probably follow the custom in the German univer- 
sities of enjoying the life, but doing no serious work and not at- 
tempting to get a degree. But the examinations in the separate 
courses might well be limited to enforcing regularity of work, and 
the degree and rank at graduation might depend wholly, or at least 
mainly, upon the great final examination. 

Owing to the less rigorous training in our secondary schools, 
we should also be unable to follow the English and German univer- 
‘sities in demanding of our undergraduates almost exclusively work 
in a single subject or group of allied subjects. We cannot give up 
our requirements that a student must to some extent distribute 
his courses widely as well as concentrate a number of them in one 
field, and hence the final general examination would be necessarily 
confined to the subject in which he has done the greater part of his 
work. But these limitations are not inconsistent with the main 
principle of a general final examination upon a subject, and will not 
destroy its advantages. 

It may seem that to urge such a change is to lay undue stress on 
a piece of educational machinery. But this is not the case, because 
an examination always determines very largely the student’s sense 
of the relative importance of different parts of his subject, the way 
in which he studies it, and the value he attributes to it. If the 
examination is worth anything, it is a test of the sufficiency, or of 
the excellence, of his work, and consciously or unconsciously he is 
constantly shaping his study by it. In short, the method of exam- 
ination controls the vital processes of education. 


The conference of deans, held after the regular sessions of the 
meeting, continued the discussion of last year on the admission of 
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the graduates of the minor colleges and normal schools to candidacy 
for university degrees. A resolution conveying the thanks of the 
conference to Dr. Kendric C. Babcock of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation for his work begun in the classification of universities and 
colleges with reference to their bachelor’s degrees was unanimously 
adopted. 

Leland Stanford University was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year and Clark University, vice-president; 
Harvard was continued in the secretaryship; Columbia and Indiana 
were made the additional members of the executive committee. It 
was decided to hold the next annual conference with the University 
of Pennsylvania, at a date to be determined by this committee. 

WiLiiam H. CARPENTER 


GEORGE GOSMAN DE WITT 
A.B. 1867, LL.B. 1869, A.M. 1870 


EORGE GOSMAN DE WITT was born in Sullivan County, 
G New York, on April 9, 1845, and died at his residence in 
New York City on January 12, 1912. He was identified with this 
City during the greater part of his life and was a typical New 
Yorker. 

The earliest known ancestor in this country of the De Witts was 
Tjerck Claeszon De Witt, who came from Grootholt in Zunderland, 
Holland, to New Amsterdam some time prior to 1656, in April of 
which year he was married, in New Amsterdam, to Barbara 
Andriesen. From this good Dutch stock, George De Witt was 
descended. He was proud of his ancestry and of the history of his 
family in the old world and in the new. 

Mr. De Witt was graduated from Columbia College in 1867, and 
then entered the law school of Columbia. On his graduation from 
the latter in 1869, with the degree of bachelor of laws, he entered 
the office of his uncles, C. J. and E. De Witt. On the death of one 
of his uncles in 1872, he became the head of the firm of De Witt, 
Lockman and Kip, and, subsequently, in 1882, of the firm of De 
Witt, Lockman and De Witt. The practice acquired by himself 
and his associates was extended and lucrative, particularly in real 
estate and in the management of private estates. Mr. De Witt him- 
self was well known, highly valued, and held an enviable position, 
as the trusted lawyer and confidential adviser of persons having 
large vested interests. 

He was, for many years, prominent in the social life of New 
York, notably in Club life. He was a member, and generally a 
prominent one, of many of the principal societies and clubs in the 
city: Holland Society, of which he was president, 1903; St. 
Nicholas Society, president 1904-05 ; Union Club, a governor 1892- 
1905; Metropolitan Club, a governor 1898-1912; Restigouche 
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Salmon Club, secretary and treasurer 1896-1912; Union League 
Club; University Club; Bar Association of the City of New York, 
and other well known clubs and associations. In all of these he 
had warm friends, who will be much the poorer for his too early 
and much lamented departure. 

His advice was sought for in trust companies and banks, in sev- 
eral of which he was director or trustee: Director of the Chemical 
National Bank; trustee and counsel of the Greenwich Savings Bank; 
trustee of the N. Y. Life Insurance and Trust Co., and of the 
Fulton Trust Co. He was also interested and active in the care of 
the sick and the protection of children, was a governor of the New 
York Hospital and of the Roosevelt Hospital, and was vice-presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

In 1899, he became a trustee of his alma mater, and had great 
satisfaction and pride in the position. From the time of his student- 
ship till the end of his life he was deeply attached to the College and 
solicitous for its welfare. His constant and affectionate interest 
was well known and recognized. The Columbia Alumni News, 
published by the authority and under the direction of the Alumni 
Council of Columbia University, says of him, in a late issue, “Asa 
trustee Mr. De Witt’s services to the University were far more 
numerous than was generally known. He was particularly inter- 
ested in the Library and, besides acting on the library committee of 
the trustees, was a frequent donor to its regular and special funds. 
His anonymous gifts for other purposes were many, and not a few 
students owe their College course to his generosity.” The students 
of the College through their board of representatives lamented the 
loss to Columbia of “one of her most loyal sons and devoted sup- 
porters.” The Alumni Association of the College through their 
standing committee adopted a memorial minute in which they speak 
of him as “a distinguished trustee,’ of his “loyal and helpful 
counsel,” and of “his interest in the development of a cordial and 
lasting union between the University and its graduates.” The 
President of the University said: “The sudden death of Mr. De 
Witt is a great shock to us all. He has been a trustee of Columbia 
since 1899, and took the greatest possible pride in the work and 
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influence of his alma mater. Mr. De Witt was a New Yorker of 
the old school. He had the highest ideals of business and profes- 
sional integrity, and viewed with undisguised scorn many of the 
superficial and shallow tendencies of the present time both in edu- 
cation and in political life.” 

This brief account of Mr. De Witt exhibits him as a man of 
varied interests, much sought after for his skill in management and 
devotion to his undertakings, sound in judgment, wise in counsel, 
observant of his many obligations, of broad charity, active in good 
works, loyal and generous in his friendships. 


“Friend after friend departs; 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end; 
Were this frail world our only rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest.” 


J. H. Van AMRINGE 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The annual report of the President reviews the ten years of his 
administration, during which period gifts have been received to the 
amount of sixteen and a half millions and the teaching staff has grown 

The President’s from three hundred and ninety-six to seven hun- 

Report dred and twenty-one. The student enrollment has 
increased from less than four thousand in r1gor to nearly eight thousand 
in 1911. These things are indications of material growth, important 
and significant in themselves, beyond all question, since they are the 
outward and visible signs of healthy expansion. The gifts are gratify- 
ing in that they are evidence of public appreciation of the service which 
the University is rendering to the community; and the increase of 
students is welcome since it has not been due either to the alluring 
publicity of any semi-gladiatorial contests on the football field or to 
any lowering of the educational standards which might attract a lower 
grade of student in larger numbers. On the contrary, the educational 
standard has been raised in several schools and it has been more 
strictly enforced in all of them. The teaching staff has not only nearly 
doubled in numbers, it has also increased proportionately in its pro- 
ductivity, in its contributions to knowledge and in its public service. 
Perhaps there is no better test of the genuine growth of a university 
than the steady increase of its postgraduate students, of those who have 
already taken their first degree and who have come to Columbia for 
the advanced work that can best be undertaken in a great university 
situated in a great city. In 1901 Columbia had 466 of these students 
and in 1911 it had 1,367. The President has every reason to be 
gratified with the result of the first ten years of his administration. 


The registration returns from the leading universities of the country 
for November I, 1911, compared with those of preceding years, suggest 
several reflections. It is interesting to see how the higher education, 
like industry and business, is centralizing; and it is 
encouraging to friends of Columbia to see how 
largely it is centralizing in this University. In 1903 Harvard had over 
six thousand students; no other institution had as many as five thou- 
sand; two only, Columbia and Chicago, had over four thousand. In 
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1908 four universities had over five thousand and four others over 
four thousand. In rgro six, and in 1911 eight universities had over 
five thousand, and three or four others had over four thousand. In 
1903 Harvard was distinctly in a class by itself; during the past two 
years Columbia has held a similar position, having more than seven 
thousand students in 1910 and almost eight thousand in 1911, while no 
other institution had six thousand. 

If these numerical gains were ascribable to any lowering of stand- 
ards they would be deplorable; but there is no evidence that any such 
tendency is in operation. At all the leading universities the increase 
of attendance has been partly due to the development of summer 
sessions (the statistics of each autumn including the attendance during 
the preceding summer, repetitions deducted) ; but it is the universal 
testimony that the summer work is quite as serious as that carried on 
in the winter. Far from lowering standards, not only Columbia but 
most of the other leading universities have raised them. In the 
interest of the highest education this is, of course, the policy which the 
existing situation dictates. It is not a matter of policy, primarily, but 
of duty; here, as in all cases in which public interests are involved, 
power is held “in trust.” All the big universities should follow the 
example set by Harvard and Columbia in raising the standard of admis- 
sion to professional study, not only in medicine—in which the initiative 
of the profession itself has forced sweeping changes all over the coun- 
try—but also in law and in engineering. And in the field of the so- 
called “non-professional” graduate work there should be a concerted 
effort to uproot the old college tradition that any one who can “pass” is 
entitled toa degree. The standard of the doctorate in philosophy is on 
the whole satisfactory; but it should be understood that no candidate 
shall receive the master’s degree who does not measure up to a cum 
laude standard. There should be no more “just good enough” masters 
of arts. 


President Butler in his last annual report reviews with approval the 
work of a committee of the University Council on the A.M. degree. 
The recommendations of this committee, based on careful enquiry and 
and prolonged discussion, have been substantially 
embodied in the statutes of the University and go 
into operation on July 1, 1912. In effect this new plan aims to pro- 
vide a degree more flexible in administration and in consequence 
a degree capable of greater comprehensiveness and of more delicate 
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adjustment to the needs of the individual. It is but one aspect of the 
larger effort to facilitate in practice the well recognized theory that a 
graduate programme is not merely the sum of its component courses 
but a rationally organized whole, in which the individual courses are 
but convenient means toward acquiring that mastery in a chosen field 
of which the degree is the recognition. 

In practice, the new plan, while reserving to the faculty the rights 
of final review and the prescription of a minimum course, leaves as 
much as possible to the unhampered discretion of the department in 
which the candidate’s work chiefly lies. For example, an essay is re- 
quired or not as the department sees fit; the date at which it shall be 
submitted lies with the department to prescribe, providing it is in the 
hands of the registrar at least two weeks before the candidate expects 
to take his degree; and the old distinction between major and minor 
courses is abolished. ‘The last provision, especially, opens to the de- 
partment larger opportunities for good in helping the student to select 
a course of study adapted to his capacity and aims. The new plan does 
not solve the problem of the A.M. degree, but it opens the way for its 
solution by recognizing that the problem in one field of knowledge is 
not that in another. If it gives the department a freer hand, it fairly 
places responsibility upon it to see that the programme undertaken is 
well-rounded and that it is performed with something like distinction. 
In short, it makes possible a firmer insistence than hitherto that the 
work for the master’s degree shall be of strictly graduate character. 


A striking passage in the President’s report calls attention to the 
necessity that has arisen in the growth of the graduate student body 
of establishing, more definitely than has hitherto been done, proper 
standards in graduate work. 

Standards in It is unfortunately a well recognized fact that at 

Graduate Work the present time many students in this University 
and elsewhere are admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy who do not possess the proper preliminary equipment to 
undertake the work that should be performed in investigation and 
independent research in a special field in order to earn the degree, 
which legitimately should stand, in every case, only for this accom- 
plishment. Added to this is what from some points of view is even 
a more lamentable phase of present day conditions in the bestowal of 
the degree, namely, that the Ph.D. degree has gradually acquired in 
the community a commercial value that is not at all intended to inhere 
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in it. That the degree has been thus commercialized is not the fault 
of the university, but is against its frequent protest and its permanent 
conviction. The desire of the colleges and the schools to have their 
teachers possess the Ph.D. degree is in its beginnings, at least, the 
reasonable desire to have as members of their corps of instruction 
those who by a longer period of study and a closer specialization than 
is required of the college graduate presumably have a better equipment 
in the subject which they intend to teach. In so far as this is the 
actual state of the case, there can be no great argument against the 
desire, or possibly even the demand, of the college or the school to 
have its teachers premiumed by the possession of the Ph.D. degree, 
which, of course, inherently, proves nothing whatsoever about the 
ability of its possessor to teach the subject for a knowledge of which 
it has been bestowed. The matter, however, unfortunately in many 
instances has not stopped there, and in the spirit of rivalry to be able 
to print a list of academic titles after their teachers’ names, and to be 
as good as the rest in this respect, both colleges and schools have fre- 
quently made it a condition of appointment to teaching positions that 
the applicant should, first and foremost, possess the Ph.D. degree, and 
then be able to teach his subject if he happened by some fortunate dis- 
pensation of nature to be constituted that way. 

It cannot be too frequently insisted from the university that the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy is not a teaching degree, either in its 
intention or its results. Its purpose and the reason for its existence 
is to indicate on the part of the university that has bestowed it that 
the holder has satisfactorily performed under its auspices an amount of 
special, and, above all, of research work in a chosen field, that should 
enable him to proceed further, not only as an independent worker, but 
as one fitted by his training to become an investigator in his subject 
and to add his part to the existent sum of its accomplishments. It is, 
of course, wholly likely that many of the holders of the Ph.D. degree 
will ultimately teach the subject in which their degree has been ac- 
quired, since positions of pure research are as yet not plentiful enough 
in our universities, or in institutes devoted to such investigation, to 
make it possible to provide for all of those students who under per- 
fectly legitimate conditions shall have earned a Ph.D. degree. It is 
so in Germany under older and well tried conditions and it will be so 
here. But no more here than there is the Ph.D. degree to be regarded 
as the professional degree of the teacher, which he must have in order 
to secure a teaching position, or without which, having already begun 
to teach, he cannot hope to advance in his career. 
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The insistence by the University of a difference between registra- 
tion and matriculation for the Ph.D. degree, and the acceptance as 
actual candidates for the degree only of those students who after 
having received a bachelor’s degree from an acceptable institution have 
successfully completed, either here or elsewhere, a probationary period 
of graduate study, would undoubtedly put a check upon these abuses. 
All candidates for the Ph.D. degree might very properly be required, 
in this manner, to spend an academic year under approved conditions 
in graduate work before being actually accepted as candidates for the 
degree. Such a process would work no conceivable evil to aspirants 
for the degree, since they would in legitimate cases be working directly 
toward it, and it would immediately set up a standard of ability on the 
basis of which the good material, as such, could readily be separated 
from the poor and mediocre. Under such conditions, the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree would inevitably come in time to have the value 
which it was originally intended to indicate. 


Having regard to the future development of universities in the 
United States and to the policies which Columbia University, in par- 
ticular, should adopt as its own, careful attention must be paid to the 
Research in the Uni- Part which is now played, and will perhaps be played 

versities and by increasingly in the future, by separate endowed 
Separate Foundations research institutions, such as the Carnegie Insti- 
tution at Washington, the Rockefeller Institute in New York, the Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund in London, the Institut Pasteur in Paris, 
and the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut in Berlin. It may be urged that it 
would have been wiser not to establish these undertakings apart from 
universities, but rather in connection or association with them. In 
the mind of the writer there is no doubt as to the soundness of this 
criticism. No inconsiderable sums of money would have been saved 
and a larger measure of public benefit would have been rendered had 
these institutions been associated with universities from the outset. 
The fact is, however, that of those named only the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institut is in close relation to a university, and that, for reasons which 
are numerous and complex, it is not at all unlikely that great founda- 
tions of this kind bearing the names of individual donors will continue 
to be established as separate undertakings. When these research insti- 
tutions are established as separate undertakings they diminish, and 
must diminish, for a time at least, the scientific productivity of the 
universities of the country; for the men whose services they seek are 
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naturally those most accomplished and experienced in research work, 
as well as most successful in it. The places left vacant by men thus 
withdrawn from university service cannot be filled speedily, if at all, 
by men of the same capacity, for the reason that just as any given com- 
munity produces but few poets and artists, so it produces but few men 
of unusual accomplishment in scientific research. On the other hand, 
it may safely be predicted that the men who withdraw from universities 
for the purpose of concentrating upon special problems of their own, 
will soon come to miss the stimulus and the satisfaction of having 
about them a band of eager disciples from whom are to be selected 
those who will continue the scientific methods and the scientific tradi- 
tions of the master. These institutions for research, unless human 
nature loses some highly characteristic attributes, will begin before 
very long to make place, if not for students so called, then certainly 
for apprentices who will be given opportunity, while assisting the 
leaders in the various fields of research, to gain certain more or less 
formal instruction and to obtain more or less definite assistance from 
the older men. When this happens, we shall have the spectacle of a 
number of torsos of universities spread about the world, and then the 
uneconomical and unwise character of this separate development will 
be apparent to every one, and attempts, perhaps crude and partial, will 
be made to overcome the resulting embarrassments and difficulties. 

This whole problem of the relation between universities and inde- 
pendent institutes for research formed the subject of interested dis- 
cussion at the recent sessions in Dresden of the Deutscher Hoch- 
schullehrertag. Divergent views found expression in the discussions, 
but the seriousness of the problem presented was fully recognized by 
ali who spoke upon the subject. 

If the views expressed above are correct, the inference is that 
Columbia University should in no wise slacken its endeavors to build 
up great research undertakings because of the existence of separate 
research institutions. The notion that a man who is engaged in teach- 
ing advanced students cannot find the time or get the individual detach- 
ment necessary for investigation is an illusion, and is flatly contradicted 
by the personal history of nine out of every ten of the leading scientific 
investigators of the last one hundred years. Some of the very best 
and most original work that has been done by scientists and scholars 
has been done by men who were not only engaged in teaching, but who 
were literally overburdened with teaching duties and denied any suit- 
able scientific equipment. Genius has a way of its own of surmount- 
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ing the obstacles which to its feeble imitators seem mountains high. 
The life blood of Columbia University is the spirit of eager inquiry 
and research which permeates the teaching staff and the constant 
stream of important publications which go out bearing the University’s 
name. To check this in any way would mean, first stagnation and 
then a relapse into permanent mediocrity. 


The subject of Professor Cragin’s address at the opening of this 
year’s session of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, is a timely 
one. The division of the broad field of medicine into medicine in 

Dr. Cragin’s the narrower sense and surgery, has existed for 
Opening Address centuries. Surgery in fact had an independent 
origin and only in later times has it been joined with medicine. With 
the enormous growth of medical knowledge in recent years, it was 
inevitable that many specialties should arise, and this process is bound 
to continue. The question which Professor Cragin raises as to the 
respective roles to be played by opportunity and taste in choosing a 
specialty, is partly a psychological one, and furthermore suggests the 
familiar problem of heredity versus environment in the making of the 
individual. The process of choice doubtless involves as one factor 
the age at which the specialty is chosen. Statistics would probably 
show that this occurs constantly earlier in the medical career. Only a 
few years ago most physicians were general practitioners, and here 
and there opportunity changed one into a specialist. Now more and 
more the medical student is led by his tastes to choose his future 
specialty, if possible, before his graduation, and even if he is forced to 
follow general practice for a while, he turns to his first choice as soon 
as he is able. 

This suggests the question, what ought to be the attitude of the 
medical school toward the specialty? Dr. Cragin’s specialist colleagues 
agree that a broad training in general medicine forms the best founda- 
tion for the narrower work of the future. When, a few years ago, it 
was proposed to add a fourth year to the then three years of the 
medical curriculum, it was the expectation that time would be given 
for elective studies, a broader general training in medicine and the 
selection of specialties, but in perfecting the plans for the additional 
year each specialist saw a great opportunity for the extension of the 
work in his own field to that degree which he regarded as essential to 
the proper equipment of every doctor of medicine. It was seen at 
once that the possibility of electives must be abandoned and it was 
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only by generous compromise on the part of the specialists that the 
student was saved from being overwhelmed. The broad general train- 
ing must be given, and yet the claims of the specialists must be met. 
Shall history repeat itself, and a fifth year be added to the medical cur- 
riculum, with more specialism? Or shall compulsory training in all of 
the specialties be abandoned and the student be allowed to follow his 
tastes and make his choice during his undergraduate days? A medical 
education appears to present the same problems that are found in other 
educational fields, and, modern medical practice appears to be a voca- 
tion within a vocation. 


In the earlier history of this country the work expected of an engi- 
neer was simple. Machinery was of the most rudimentary character. 
As the people were essentially agricultural, hand-labor was practically 

6-Year Engineering the only employment. Mechanical engineers were 

Course unknown. Mining engineers in the absence of 
mining, did not exist. Electrical engineers are the product of times 
within the memory of the present generation. The civil engineer was 
the sole representative of the modern branches of the profession and 
his duties were little else than those of a surveyor who ran out prop- 
erty lines, usually with the crude magnetic compass. 

As the decades passed, however, and the first half of the last cen- 
tury was well along in its course, canals began to answer to the grow- 
ing call for means of transportation. They were quickly followed by 
railroads and engineering took on added importance. It was a more 
difficult matter to establish the line of a railway with limits set to the 
practical grades, than to build a highway for which even a fairly steep 
hill was no insurmountable obstacle. But still, both in the development 
of surveying and in the design of machinery, conditions were relatively 
simple. Courses of study were developed on lines parallel with the 
college work of the day, both in time required and in the ordinary 
difficulty of accomplishment. One or two special schools were founded. 
The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy grew out of a school first 
begun in the ’20s by the Patroon Van Rensselaer to train skilled agri- 
culturists for his great landed estates. It became the first of the 
American schools of engineering. Before the Civil War special in- 
struction was given at Brown University by Professor William A. 
Norton, who, after a few years moved to Yale, to assist in the devel- 
opment of the Sheffield Scientific School, an addition to a classical 
institution which received a somewhat chilly reception. 
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At the close of the Civil War, or in its later years, schools of 
applied science sprang up in numbers. Our School of Mines dates 
from 1864. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in its way 
the apostle of a scientific as contrasted with a classical education, was 
chartered in 1861 and began to give instruction in 1865. The land 
grant colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts followed the Morrill 
bill of 1862. For thirty-five or forty years they have satisfactorily 
prepared for the profession of engineering. 

But the demands upon the profession have grown more and more 
exacting. The part played by the engineer in the welfare of the com- 
munity becomes ever larger and more important. As an East River 
ferry-boat of forty years ago is to the new Manhattan Bridge; or as 
the open cut by which the Pennsylvania Railroad crossed Bergen 
Ridge, to the present tunnels beneath the Palisades and the North 
River, so is the engineering of the past century to the profession as it 
exists to-day. Where there was formerly a modest telegraph service, 
there are now telephones, cables, electric cars and lighting systems with- 
out end. But the problems of construction are not the whole story. 
Whereas the men now in middle life recall that in their boyhood pri- 
vate and unsupervised owners conducted without destructive criticism 
public or quasi-public utilities in a manner satisfactory to themselves, 
the mature minds of to-day realize that these methods can no longer 
suffice. The hidden rebate and the special favors have culminated 
and must drop below the horizon. Certain large principles of equity 
and even-handed and uniform treatment must succeed them. The en- 
gineering of to-day is involved at every hand with problems in the 
domain of economics and government, of which the engineers of even 
moderate responsibilities, let alone the man pre-eminent in his profes- 
sion, must have some intelligent grasp. The engineers have become 
an indispensable part of the national life, if indeed they are not the 
most important factors in all those great social and economic problems 
concerned with the earning of a livelihood in industries based on manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, communication and the providing of 
our great communities with water, sanitation, heat, light and power. 

It is not therefore fortuitous that instructors in the engineering 
branches have realized the increasing seriousness of the demands made 
upon their students and certain to be more and more made as time 
passes. They have felt that the young men should come to their pro- 
fessional studies better trained in the use of English, in history, in 
economics, and in at least one modern language. They have felt that 
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elementary mathematics, chemistry, physics and mechanics should be 
taught in college, and that after their acquisition the student should 
take up in the professional school their applications in the several 
branches of engineering. These branches, as a rule, call for more 
mature minds than have in the past ordinarily attempted them. The 
maturity and breadth of mind can best be obtained in the training of 
a good college in whose curriculum certain fundamentals are included. 

Professional studies in engineering are exceptionally exacting. 
They demand a student of seriousness of purpose and of devotion. 
The performance of his work and the recreation and exercise essential 
to his health practically occupy his time. There is little room for so- 
called “college life,’ sports, and the absorbing interests which appeal 
with such strength to the college student as distinguished from the man 
in the professional school. The antecedent college period gives the 
opportunity for these sides of life at the period when they are proper 
and when they make their strongest appeal. Having enjoyed them, 
appreciated them, and outgrown them, a student may then find after 
he has taken his baccalaureate degree, the professional school supply- 
ing the environment which he craves and in which he is most at home. 

For all these reasons the Faculty of Applied Science with the cor- 
dial and sympathetic co-operation of the Faculty of Columbia College 
have blocked out the plan for a course of professional study of three 
years after preliminary college training. At the end of the college 
course the degrees of A.B. or B.S. will mark the completion of prepa- 
ration for the professional schools in engineering. It is a8 if the old 
four years under the Faculty of Applied Science had been split into 
two parts. The first two years with additional general subjects are 
placed under the charge of Columbia College. The last two years, 
expanded by a third become a graduate course in engineering branches. 

The young man who then leaves Columbia and finds employment 
in his special field will be more mature and much more broadly trained 
than the average graduate of to-day. He should range from twenty- 
two to twenty-five years of age. When he wins out of the press in 
which he will find himself in his first few years of professional work, 
and when he really assumes important responsibilities, he should be 
much better prepared to serve his employers, his profession, and his 
country than he otherwise would be. 


During January the Trustees of Teachers College and the Council 
of the University took action which resulted in adding one more pre- 
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fessional school to the University group. By the action of the Trus- 
School of tees, the faculty of Teachers College was divided; 

Practical Arts the professional work of education was placed in 
a School of Education with its own faculty, and the instruction along 
technical lines was organized into a new faculty, the School of Prac- 
tical Arts. By the action of the Council the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Practical Arts was created, to be conferred upon the rec- 
ommendation of the new faculty. This step marks a notable advance 
in the organization of a field of professional education of especial sig- 
nificance to women; and at the same time it is a renewed emphasis 
on some of the interests which led to the formation of Teachers 
College. 

This institution grew out of the coalescence of two ideas. One of 
them was the professional training of teachers as a part of the function 
of the University, which President Barnard had advocated since 1881, 
and, at the time of the initiation of the college, had brought to a focus. 
The other was the interest of a group of philanthropists and educators 
in instruction in the home economies and practical arts for the children 
of the public schools. In this group belonged both President Barnard 
and Mr. Low, at that time Mayor of Brooklyn. As the school grew 
it became evident that the attainment of the philanthropic aim could 
be accomplished only through the adequate training of teachers. The 
purpose of the one group thus fused with that of the other. The pro- 
fessional work of the college made great progress especially during the 
administration of Dr. Butler, who was the first President of Teachers 
College (1887-1891) ; by 1894 a four-year college course, half academic, 
half collegiate, had been established. Since that time the work and 
influence of the college has broadened and of recent years has centered 
in the preparation of leaders, through various forms of graduate work. 

But of recent years there has also been a notable return to the 
initial interest in industrial and household arts. The struggle for the 
introduction of these activities into the public schools has been won 
and the preparation of teachers along these lines has become a part of 
the general training of teachers. But this new interest in the subjects, 
arises out of the greater integration of industry and business, in gen- 
eral, and especially as it forms a phase of the higher professional and 
business training of women. New fields of opportunities have opened 
for women; and new lines of advance in shop, factory and business 
house present themselves for the man with special technical training. 
Opportunities similar to those offered one or two generations ago in 
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the various lines of engineering are now being offered in different 
branches of industry and trade. Scientific dietitians, institutional 
managers, social directors, hospital superintendents, sanitary experts, 
organizers of apprenticeship work in various trades, “ efficiency engi- 
neers” in a great variety of lines made a demand for a new type of 
professional or technical training beyond the ordinary academic train- 
ing. Thus it has happened that numbers of students who have no 
expectation of teaching have been coming to the college recently merely 
to get the technical training available. When it became known last 
year through the offering of a number of such courses that this work 
could be obtained by the graduates of approved secondary schools, 
more than 100 students presented themselves from 23 different states 
in the Union, although no special announcement had been made and 
no academic recognition of this work, apart from its relation to teach- 
ing, was given. 

The reception given to the announcement recently made indicates 
that business and social life, and especially women’s interests, are ready 
for this progressive step in technical and professional education. It is 
an obligation of universities to direct such new attempts to meet chang- 
ing social needs. As with those fields of professional and technical 
education which are already organized, no doubt also with this new 
line, as with other and similar new departures, the academic conditions 
both of admission and of procedure must be upon a plane somewhat 
lower than that to be obtained after a few years of experience and 
after schools and colleges in general have come to recognize the new 
educational opportunity. 

The School of Education continues the old basis of Teachers Col- 
lege, building its curricula on a prerequisite of two years’ work beyond 
high school. The new School of Practical Arts, like Columbia College 
and Barnard College, requires a four years’ secondary school course 
for admission, and offers a full four years’ college course. But the 
constitution of its curricula differentiates the new School from the 
Academic colleges, and makes of it a most interesting type of the new 
education which is evolving under ideas of vocational training now 
dominant. 

In general the new School will provide each student with a funda- 
mental centrum of academic work (not less than 45 points) adapted 
and related to the general purpose of the School, and specialization in 
technical work in one or more departments of major interest (not less 
than 45 points), which with 30 points elective in either group and a 
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general requirement of 5 points in personal hygiene and physical 
training, constitute the 125 points necessary for the degree. The 
degree itself, for such as do not transfer for teaching courses to the 
School of Education, will be the bachelor of science in practical arts. 

The departments of major interest, judging from the tentative plans 
of reorganization, will probably be: For industrials arts: industrial 
drawing and design, wood-working, metal-working. For household 
arts: administration (household, institutional), dietetics, foods and 
cookery, textiles and clothing. For fine arts: design-drawing, paint- 
ing, and illustration, design-art industries, house design and decoration, 
costume design and illustration, music (voice, piano, organ) ; practical 
science, with modifications towards hygiene, nutrition, or applied 
biology. 

The new School has the experience and the organization of depart- 
ments of long standing upon which to base its work. Its equipment is 
remarkably complete to begin with. The plant and equipment of the 
Household Arts Building, of the Macy Manual Arts Building, and of 
the Thompson Physical Education Building, which constitutes the 
physical basis of the new institution are valued at more than $1,500,000. 
The Teachers College studios in fine arts and music and the laboratories 
in the physical sciences will also be shared with the new school. For 
the first year the new school offers 137 courses of instruction. The 
new faculty consists of twenty-five members. The teaching staff in- 
cludes, in addition to these, 57 instructors. 

The School starts with a large enrollment; over two thousand stu- 
dents,—if regular, special, evening technical, and summer session stu- 
dents are included with the regular ones. The annual increase in 
attendance for several years has been approximately twenty-five per 
cent. With the extension of the work to a four years’ curriculum, 
the problem will be not to get numbers, but to provide adequately 
for them. 

The changes segregate two great types of work—the work in edu- 
cation as a science, and the administration and practice thereof, and 
the technical training of students in the many activities represented in 
the new School; it allows fuller development and more unified ideals 
for each part thereof. It allows the students in the practical arts 
adequate time to pursue the technical fields of the School, with ultimate 
graduation in the School of Education, if they desire to teach, or in 
the School of Practical Arts, if they desire merely to practice; giving 
both better teachers and better technicians. 


THE UNIVERSE Y 


The Columbia University Press has made a number of noteworthy 
additions to its list of new books. 

After considerable delay caused by the necessity of transmitting 
the proof-sheets across the Atlantic, Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s ‘‘ Genius of the common law ”’ has at last 
appeared from the press. The book is made up of the lectures deliv- 
ered under the Carpentier Foundation in 1911. The author, who has 
been called the most distinguished law writer of the present time in 
the English-speaking world, has written in the present book a scientific 
exposition of the historical evolution of the common law that in its 
figurative setting reads like a romance of chivalry and is quite as inter- 
esting. The present volume is an altogether notable one and undoubt- 
edly will range side by side with the very best in the long list of impor- 
tant publications that the author has contributed to legal literature. 

“The classical papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle, with a memoir” 
is a volume of extraordinary interest and value. Professor Earle 
occupied an almost unique position in American classical scholarship. 
He was preeminently a textual critic, and by his contributions to the 
restoration of classical texts, as well as by his sympathetic and in- 
genious interpretation of many troublesome passages, had already 
attained a high rank in this field. His papers appeared in various 
periodicals, both in this country and in Europe, and their value was 
cordially recognized by classical scholars everywhere. It has seemed 
desirable to gather these papers together into a volume, which might 
make them more accessible and serve in addition as a memorial to 
Professor Earle’s memory. The editors have also included some val- 
uable work on Plato and Thucydides, which was almost ready for the 
press at the time of his death. The memoir is the work of Professor 
Earle’s life-long friend, the late Professor Sidney G. Ashmore of 
Union College. A short appendix gives a selection from Professor 
Earle’s poems and translations, which show alike his sympathetic na- 
ture and versatility of mind. 

Three new volumes have appeared in the Columbia University 
Studies in English. “The exemplum in the early religious and didactic 
literature of England,” by Joseph A. Mosher, considers in detail, in 
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the light of the working definition of the exemplum as a short narra- 
tive used to illustrate or confirm a general statement, its origin and 
development; the earliest use of the exemplum in English literature 
in translations from the Latin and in homilies; in Latin treatises, col- 
lections and formal example books; in popular homiletic literature ; 
and in religious treatises and instruction books. The author states, in 
conclusion, that while the exemplum played a considerable part in the 
early religious and didactic literature of England, it was distinctly an 
exotic feature, emanating largely from the continental church. Local 
color became occasionally noticeable in the use of exempla in religious 
treatises, though distinctive English characteristics were sparse and 
there was no general evolution of type. The aim of the book, as stated 
by the author, is to examine the nature and development of exempla 
and to indicate the important part they played in the religious and 
moral instruction of our credulous and story-loving ancestors. 

“Mathew Carey, editor, author and publisher: a study in American 
literary development,” by Earl L. Bradsher, is a monograph on an 
important figure in the history of literature in America in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. Carey’s real claim to con- 
sideration is as a publisher, and, to a lesser extent, as editor and 
author. Our young civilization of a century ago, says the author in 
his preface, needed a medium through which literature could reach it 
in order that it might outgrow its provincialism and painful self- 
consciousness. Such a medium and such a stimulus Mathew Carey 
supplied for over half a century, during which time he was sole owner, 
and for a part of the time at least, actively at the head of the greatest 
publishing and distributing firm in the country, and as such was able 
to direct the taste of the public in a way wholly impossible for the 
publisher of to-day. 

“Thomas Dekker, a study,” by Mary Leland Hunt, is the first 
attempt to give a unified account of Dekker’s life and personality by 
the collection and correlation in chronological order of scattered mate- 
rial, including that furnished by Dekker himself, who, in part, at least, 
was his own biographer. The author discusses in sequence Dekker’s 
various writings in connection with the conditions that evolved them. 
Neither the year of his birth nor the year of his death is known with 
certainty, but he was probably born in 1572 and lived into the fourth 
decade of the seventeenth century. His fame rests principally upon 
his many plays, although about half of those he wrote alone and the 
great majority of those he wrote with others have been lost. Dekker, 
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like most of his fellow dramatists, wrote primarily for a living, and 
he has his faults of unevenness of execution and weakness of struc- 
ture, but whatever he wrote, says the author in conclusion, is touched 
with the true sincerity of the most poetical and the most lovable of the 
group that surrounded the Master. 

“The Greek romances in Elizabethan prose fiction,’ by Samuel 
Lee Wolff, is a new volume in the Studies in Comparative Literature. 
No previous attempt has been made, says the author in his preface, to 
disengage the characteristics of Greek romance and to trace them into 
English fiction of any period. The present attempt has resulted not 
only in the discovery of a distinct vein of influence in Elizabethan 
literature, but in some interesting specific discoveries as to this influ- 
ence upon various English authors. The study confines itself to the 
five chief writers of Elizabethan fiction, Lyly, Sidney, Greene, Nash, 
and Lodge. 

A number of new volumes are at the present time in the press and 
destined for immediate publication. 

“Greek literature” is to contain in one volume the series of ten 
lectures, delivered in 1911 at the University under the auspices of the 
department of classical philology, by scholars from various universities 
including our own. The lectures are non-technical in character and 
lay special emphasis on the universality and permanent power of Greek 
literature. 

“The idylls of fishermen, a literary history of the species,” by 
Henry M. Hall, is a new volume in the Studies in Comparative 
Literature. 

“ Participial substantives of the -ata type in the Romance languages, 
with special reference to French,” by L. Herbert Alexander, is an addi- 
tional volume in the Studies in Romance Philology and Literature. 

One of the most important enterprises undertaken thus far by the 
Press is the publication of the “ Studies in cancer and allied subjects,” 
conducted under the George Crocker special research fund. The 
work, which is wholly made up of the results of research in the labo- 
ratories of the University, is to appear in four large octavo volumes as 
follows: I. General report on the present status of cancer knowledge; 
II. Pathology; III. Biology, surgery, biological chemistry and clinical 
pathology; IV. Anatomy. Volume II is in the press at the present 
time and will appear during the spring. The remaining volumes are 
in preparation and will follow at short intervals. The whole work is 
to be illustrated with many plates and charts. The four volumes 
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together will form a most notable contribution to the subject, and will 
be the first important publication of the results of experimentation and 
investigation carried on under the George Crocker fund. 

A complete catalogue of the publications of the Press, a pamphlet 
of twenty-four pages, has just been issued and may be had of the secre- 
tary of the Press upon application. 

eed 

The Columbia University Press in the near future will publish 
under its imprint an extensive and important work to be known as 
The Encyclopaedia of Original Documents, presented in the English 

Encyclopaedia of language. 

Original Documents The intention is to offer in twenty large volumes 
the most comprehensive and carefully edited collection of source mate- 
rials underlying the History of Civilization that has yet been brought 
together. The general arrangement of these materials will be both 
chronological and topical. The documents will be assembled in groups, 
which, nevertheless, are conceived as constituting a whole. The work 
will, therefore, present the historical development of society, political, 
social, religious, economic, philosophical and scientific. 

The first volume will present archaeological material beginning with 
paleolithic man and continuing through neolithic development in the 
form of pictures of important archaeological findings, with brief iden- 
tifying and explanatory descriptions. The documents of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia and of the Jewish people, also, will be included in this volume. 
Later volumes will contain the pre-historic Mediterranean archaeolog- 
ical material, and the documents of Greece and Rome, the rise and 
development of Christianity, the Roman Empire, the origins of western 
civilization, the mediaeval material and the evolution of modern na- 
tional civilization. 

The chief editors are Professors Giddings and Shotwell, with whom 
are associated many of the Columbia staff and of the faculty of the 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Ce ae: 

At the meeting of the Trustees held on the afternoon of December 
4, the honorary degree of doctor of letters was conferred en the 
Kaiser Wilhelm professor and upon the visiting French professor for 

Honorary Degrees the year 1911-1912, Josef Schick of Munich and 

for Professors | Gustave Lanson of Paris, in the presence of the 

Schick and Lanson Trustees and members of the University Council 
and of the division of modern languages and literature. In introduc- 
ing Professor Schick, Professor Ashley H. Thorndike said: 
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Mr. President: Among the rapid social and educational changes of 
the last generation in America, few have been more significant than 
that which has made the study of the English language and literature 
the basis of our education. That study, extending from the primary 
schools through the university, offers a discipline and culture of its 
own, but not the least of its merits are the approach which it encour- 
ages to many other subjects, and the support it offers for the mainte- 
nance of the humanities. It has become, indeed, one of the chief 
forces that by intelligence, appreciation, and admiration binds our 
young nation to what is old and memorable and commanding in the 
civilizations of the nations that are our ancestors and ought still to be 
our teachers. We went to the Germans years ago to learn how to 
study our own language, and to the Germans we often return for 
guidance in new extensions and applications of the scholarship of 
letters. 

No one could better represent that scholarship and its services for 
this country than the distinguished scholar who for a few months has 
been our visitor and is now our friend. He came to us, already en- 
deared to many Americans who had studied under him at Heidelberg 
or Munich, and honored throughout the republic of letters for his 
extensive learning and his important contributions in English philology. 
His enthusiastic teaching has awakened among us a special interest in 
those fields of literature and language which German and English have 
in common. His rich culture and genial humanity have made an un- 
forgettable appeal for that concord of interests and sympathies which 
we hope may ever unite men of German and men of English speech. 

I have the honor to present to you, to receive at your hands the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, Josef Schick, Ph.D., professor of English 
philology in the University of Munich, and Kaiser Wilhelm professor 
in Columbia University. 


In conferring the degree President Butler said: 


Josef Schick—professor of English philology in the University of 
Munich, Kaiser Wilhelm professor, bringing to America and to this 
University the fruits of long years of devoted study of the history and 
structure of our English speech, forceful and eloquent in exposition, 
delightful as a colleague and a friend... . 


Professor Adolphe Cohn introduced the visiting French professor 
in the following words: 


Mr. President: One of the results of the growing complexities 
inherent in modern civilization has been to impose upon the university 
professor duties of a much more varied nature than those which he had 
to perform heretofore. Not only has he to be a master of the branch 
of science he has to teach and to possess the power to impart to others 
that which he already knows, but he must be able to enlarge the domain 
of human knowledge and to drill those who study under him in the use 
of the scientific methods which are the only instrument placed at the 
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disposal of the human mind for the conquest of Truth. To the com- 
munity at large he must be able clearly to state what science has already 
achieved, what must be considered the starting point for new intel- 
lectual advances. But this is not all. The whole domain of education 
has become a vast battle ground for conflicting theories which com- 
pete with each other for the right to guide the minds of the younger 
generations in one path or in another. So multiple are the qualifica- 
tions needed for successful effort in activities of such varied kinds that 
they are seldom, if ever, found gathered in a single individual. In- 
deed, I would have been tempted to declare their full co-existence all 
but impossible had I not in my mind the eminent educator whose claims 
to distinction at the hands of this University I am now to present 
to you. 

Under Professor Lanson the chair of “Eloquence Francaise” in 
the University of Paris has become one of the chief exponents of the 
scientific method. In spite of fierce criticism he has insisted in making 
the study of literature as accurate a branch of science as physics or 
history. The French reading public he has provided with a History 
of French Literature the equal of which it would be impossible to 
name. At the same time, in the controversies aroused by the recasting 
of the French educational system required for its complete adaptation 
to the needs of a growing democracy he has shown an aggressiveness 
of spirit and a gift for leadership which have made him a power to be 
reckoned with. 

His last service I cannot omit here: He has been chosen by the 
University of Paris, the Mother of Universities, to be the first visiting 
French Professor in Columbia University, thus inaugurating between 
France and the United States a co-operation in intellectual labor des- 
tined to strengthen the ties binding to one another the two great 
democracies of the Old and the New World. 

It is therefore with peculiar pride that I present to you for the 
degree of Doctor of Letters, Monsieur Gustave Lanson, Professor of 
Eloquence Frangaise in the University of Paris. 


In conferring the degree, President Butler said: 


Gustave Lanson—professor of French literature at the University 
of Paris, first in what we hope will be a long line of eminent repre- 
sentatives at Columbia of that university which is the alma mater of 
us all, uniting in your own achievements as in your teaching profound 
and exact scholarship, scientific methods and all the charm and grace 
of a masterly literary form, binding us by a new tie to the culture and 
the institutions of our sister republic of France... . 


A farewell dinner was given by the members of the English depart- 
ment to Professor Schick, at the Century Association, on January 17. 
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The University Library has received an interesting gift from the 
Rev. Dr. Hugh Birckhead, ’99, consisting of a clipping from the New 
York Gazette of May, 1785, which contains the official announcement 
of the reopening of the College under the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. The 
notice reads as follows: 

By the BOARD OF PROFESSORS of COLUMBIA COLLEGE, in 

the UNIVERSITY of New York, May 14, 1785. 


The Public are informed that the Regents of the University have 
established a system of Tuition and Discipline for COLUMBIA COL- 
LEGE, in this city, and appointed the following Professors to carry 
it into execution, viz.: 


Columbia in 1785 


In THE ARTS 


Mr. COCHRAN, Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages; 

The Rev. Mr. MOORE, Professor of Rhetoric and Logic; 

Dr. SAMUEL BARD, Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
‘Astronomy ; 

The Rev. Mr. GROS, Professor of Geography ; 

Mr. JOHN KEMP, Teacher of Mathematics ; 

Rev. Mr. TETARD, Professor of the French Language; 

Rev. Dr. KUNZE, Professor of Oriental Languages ; 

Rev. Mr. GROS, Professor of the German Language. 


In MEDICINE 


Dr. BENJ. KISSAM, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine; 
Dr. CHARLES M. KNIGHT, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery ; 
Dr. CROSBY, Professor of Midwifery ; 

Dr. ROMAINE, Professor of the Practice of Physic; 

Dr. HENRY MOYES, Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History. 

From the deranged state of the funds of this College, the Regents 
have it not yet in their power to appoint a President; but as his duty 
will chiefly be to superintend the government of the College, and as 
they have requested the Professors in the Faculty of the Arts to do 
that by monthly rotation, no present disadvantage can thence arise to 
the progress and improvement of the youth. In which conclusion they 
are warranted by the great success which has attended the Scotch Uni- 
versities, where the office of Principal or President, consists, almost 
wholly, in presiding in the government and at the ceremonies of their 
respective Colleges. 

From the various branches of literature which will henceforth be 
regularly taught in this Seminary, it is hoped it now needs only the 
encouragement of the public, to equal, in real utility, any institution of 
the kind upon the continent. 

The Regents have likewise been attentive to render the course of 
education as cheap in this College as it is in any other. And with that 
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view they have engaged a Steward to board the Students, at the rate of 
ONE DOLLAR and a HALF per week, and have fixed the price of 
tuition at FIVE DOLLARS, to each Professor whose course the 
Student shall attend during the year. So that in no year need the 
price of tuition exceed fifteen dollars ; and in some it need not rise above 
ten. 

And that the public may always be judges of the improvement of 
the Students, as well as of the abilities of the Professors and the fidelity 
with which they execute their trust, four public examinations are estab- 
lished in every year to which all men of letters are invited, and at 
which, as spurs to the industry and emulation of the Students, honorary 
premiums will be distributed to the most deserving. 

The qualifications for admission are, that the candidates be able 
to render into English Czsar’s Commentaries of the Gallic War, the 
four orations of Cicero against Catiline, the four first books of Virgil’s 
Aeneid; and the Gospels from the Greek, and to explain the govern- 
ment and connections of the words; and be able to turn English into 
grammatical Latin, and understand the first five rules of arithmetic; of 
which the teachers of grammar schools are requested to take notice. 

The examinations for admission are upon the first Mondays in 
April, July, October, and January respectively. No Student can be 
admitted into any class but the freshman class, except such as come 
from other Colleges, who may be admitted AD EUNDEM at any of the 
quarterly examinations, passing their examination with the class to 
which they aspire, and bringing a certification of their good conduct. 

The vacation will end the 25th instant. 

WILLIAM COCHRAN 

SAMUEL BARD 

BENJAMIN Moore 

Joun DANIEL Gros 
ae as 


Franz Valery Marie Cumont, the eminent Belgian archzologist, 
who delivered three lectures on “ Astrology and religion in antiquity ” 
at the University in December, was born at Alost, Eastern Flanders, 

Professor in 1868. He was first educated at the Athénée of 

Franz Cumont Brussels, from which he passed to the University 
of Ghent, where his exceptional aptitude for archeology won him the 
esteem of his professors. After having passed two years at the 
Universities of Bonn, Berlin and Vienna, he completed his education 
at Paris, later making brief sojourns in Athens and Rome. His fame 
in his chosen field was already so great, that he was elected to a 
professorship in the University of Ghent at the early age of twenty- 
four—a position that he occupied until 1910. 

In 1899 the honor of the directorship of the Musée du Cinquan- 
tenaire of Brussels was conferred upon him; and since 1910 he has 
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devoted his time principally to the enlargement and classification of the 
extensive collection of antiquities in this rich museum. Three years 
ago the Royal Academy of Belgium recognized his scholarship by elect- 
ing him to membership in their body. In 1go1, and again in 1906, he 
was called upon to deliver the Hibbert lectures at Oxford; and, in 
the meantime, was placed in charge of several archzological missions. 
Though still a young man, Professor Cumont is now recognized as a 
leading authority in his subject. He has published numerous pamph- 
lets and books containing the results of his investigations and arch- 
zological missions, his monumental work being the “Catalogus codi- 
cum astrologorum Graecorum” (11 volumes), which was published 
with the assistance of other scholars. His “ Recherches sur le mani- 
chéisme” (Brussels, 1906-11) deserve -to be cited among his im- 
portant productions. 
co eae: 


The College Entrance Examination Board was organized at a con- 
ference held at Columbia University in December, 1899, and since 
that time the administrative offices of the Board have been located in 
College Entrance Ex- one of the Columbia University buildings. When 

amination Board the Board was first organized, President Low was 
elected chairman. Since the resignation of President Low, President 
Butler, who had previously been the Board’s secretary and chief admin- 
istrative officer and to whom in very large degree the Board owed its 
establishment, has served as chairman. The Board is said to represent 
the largest organized cooperative movement up to the present time 
between the colleges and secondary schools of the United States. At 
the examinations held in June, 1911, the Board examined candidates 
from nearly one thousand secondary schools seeking admission to 
nearly one hundred different colleges and universities. It is interest- 
ing to observe that during the eleven years in which the Board has 
held examinations, the scale of its operations has increased without 
interruption. The number of candidates examined each year is as 
follows: 


1Q0I— 973 1905—2077 1909— 3466 
1902—1 362 1906—2432 IQ1IO—3731 
1903—1620 1907—3048 191 I—4096 
1904—1817 1908—3250 


The present secretary of the Board, Professor Fiske, in the 
February number of the Educational Review, makes an analysis of 
the examinations held in June, 1911, and institutes a number of 
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interesting comparisons between the results of the examinations in the 
case of examining and certificating colleges, in the case of the 
secondary schools of New England and the Middle States, and in 
the case of young men and young women. 

eke 


The total student attendance in the twenty-one universities of 
Germany during the summer semester of 1911, according to the last 
available statistics, was 57,200 as contrasted with 54,822 for the pre- 

Statistics of ceding year. This is, however, exclusive of 4,074 
German Universities auditors who, if added, would bring up the whole 
number to 61,274. The University of Berlin heads the list with an 
enrolment of 8,039 matriculated students. This is followed by Munich 
with 6,942; Leipzig with 4,888; Bonn with 4,174; and Freiburg with 
3,080. Nine of the other universities have enrolments of over 2,000; 
six of over 1,000; and one, Rostock, of only 920. Of the whole num- 
ber, 52,676 are from Germany itself; 4,030 come from other European 
countries, Russia sending 2,044, or more than half of the number; 
494 students come from countries other than European, 292 of them 
from America. These last are distributed through eighteen of the 
twenty-one universities, Berlin having the largest number of 120, and 
Strassburg having but a single one. 4,657 students are in theology; 
11,794 in law ; 13,466 in medicine; and 27,283 in the faculty of philoso- 
phy. Of the total number 2,551 are women: 6 of whomare in theology, 
61 in law, 567 in medicine, and 1,917 in the various subjects of the 
faculty of philosophy. The entire corps of instruction in the univer- 
sities is 3,608: of whom 2,196 have professorial rank; 1,180 are do- 
cents; and 232 are lectors, teachers and assistants. 

, ho 


The preachers for the Sunday afternoon services in St. Paul’s 
Chapel from January 7 to May 26, inclusive, are as follows: 
January 7—Rt. Rev. James H. Darlington, D.D., Bishop of Harris- 
burg; January 14—Chaplain Knox; January 21— 
Chaplain Knox; January 28—Rev. Marion L. 
Burton, D.D., President of Smith College; February 4—Rev. H. Ros- 
well Bates, B.D., Minister of the Spring Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York City; February 11—Rev. Herbert Shipman, B.D., Rector 
of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York City; February 18— 
Rt. Rev. Franklin S. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Utah; February 25— 
Chaplain Knox; March 3—Rev. Floyd Appleton, Ph.D., Rector of St. 
- Clement’s Church, Brooklyn; March 10—Rev. William P. Merrill, 
D.D., Minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City; 
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March 17—Rev. J. A. Jowett, M.A., Minister of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City; March 24—Rev. Edward S. 
Travers, M.A., Chaplain of the United States Military Academy, 
West Point; March 31—Chaplain Knox; April 7—Rev. Edward B. 
Coe, D.D., Senior Minister of the Collegiate Church, New York City; 
April 14—Chaplain Knox; April 21—Very Rev. William M. Gros- 
venor, D.D., Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
City; April 28—Rev. Frederick H. Sill, O.H.C., Kent School, Con- 
necticut; May 5—Chaplain Knox; May 12—Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, 
B.D., Rector of St. Luke’s Church, New York City; May 19—Chaplain 
Knox; May 26—Rev. George Alexander, D.D., Moderator of the 
Presbytery of New York. 


Professor Herbert G. Lord delivered the Thanksgiving address at 
the special University Chapel service on December 29. At the second 
University service on the opening day of the new term (February 7) 
the speaker was Professor John Erskine. 

On Sunday, December 10, a Commemoration Service in memory of 
all those who during their life had advanced the honor of the Uni- 
versity was instituted. The address—printed elsewhere in this issue— 
was made by Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge, who selected as his 
theme “Places and men.” This service will hereafter have a regular 
place on the University calendar. 

The annual conference of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, held at the General Theological Seminary on December 28- 
29, was attended by Professors Prince, Gottheil, Yohannan, and 
Chaplain Knox. In conjunction with this conference the first meeting 
of the collegiate teachers of Biblical literature and history took place. 
Chaplain Knox read a paper on “The relation between academic 
Biblical courses and student voluntary Bible classes.” 

At the last Wednesday vesper service before the holidays a Christ- 
mas cantata, “The divine birth,’ composed by Organist F. E. Ward, 
was given. The regular choir was assisted by special soloists and the 
strings of the Columbia University Philharmonic Society. 

A conference of the New York County Sunday School Association, 
of which Professor James C. Egbert is vice-president, met at the 
University on November 16-17. Morning and afternoon sessions in 
Earl Hall were devoted to the discussion of practical questions; even- 
ing services with addresses were held in the Chapel. 

The special lectures on “The religious life,” delivered each year 
during the opening week of the second term at Teachers College, were 
given on February 8 to 14 by the Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D.D., 
of Hartford, Conn. 
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In response to the increasing demand for trained specialists in the 
field of religious education, Teachers College will offer next year as a 
part of its curriculum a wide range of courses in religious education, 
comprehending both theoretical and practical preparation. The 
courses are in charge of Professor George A. Coe of Union Theological 
Seminary. 

The religious forum of the Columbia University Christian Associa- 
tion has planned for a series of addresses on “ Church and social ser- 
vice.” The topics and invited speakers are as follows: March 6—Rev. 
Frank Mason North, What is social service? March 8—Professor 
Edward T. Devine, The church and the needy ; March 13—Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, The church and the child; March 15—Rev. Ernest 
M. Stires, The institutional church and the settlement idea; March 
20—Mr. Mornay Williams, The church and civic betterment; March 
22—Rev. Charles Stelzle, The church and the laboring man; March 
27—Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Interchurch cooperation for social 
service; March 29—Rev. Charles R. Brown, Effects on the church of 
social service. 

Professor A. D. F. Hamlin is serving as chairman of the committee 
on organization of the Men and Religious Forward Movement. 

Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, will preach the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday, June 2. 


* * x 


The following lectures have been given in the Fine Arts series since 
the appearance of the December issue of the QuarRTERLY: Two 
illustrated lectures by Professor Thomas H. Mawson, lecturer at the 
University of Liverpool, on Landscape design: 
December 4, The principles and practice of land- 
scape architecture—December 8, The English garden, with examples 
of some famous ancient and modern gardenage. Three lectures by 
William Hallock, professor of physics, on The physical basis of color 
and color vision: December 11, Wave motion and the physical basis 
of light—December 18, Physical causes of color and colored light— 
January 8, Causes of color, absorption, refraction, diffraction, inter- 
ference. Four lectures by Professor Edward Thatcher, instructor in 
the department of Fine Arts, Teachers College, on Hand-wrought metal: 
January 15, Copper work, formation of simple decorative objects, 
enrichment, repoussé—January 22, Joining the metals, soldering and 
brazing, building up—January 29, Silver work, jewelry, forming, built- 
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work, coloring—February 5, Enamels, cloisonné, champlevé, applica- 
tion to metals. 

In connection with the graduate course in highway engineering, the 
following illustrated lectures were given during the months of January 
and February by non-resident lecturers in highway engineering: 
January 15, Problems of the sales departments of road-material manu- 
facturing companies, by Charles P. Price, manager, The American 
Tar Co., Boston—January 29, The organization of the engineering 
forces of the state roads commission of Maryland, by Major Walter 
W. Crosby, chief engineer, Maryland State Roads Commission—Feb- 
ruary 9, Contracts and specifications, by Harold Parker, vice-president 
and manager, The Hassam Paving Co., Worcester—February 16, 
Trinidad and Bermudez asphalts and their use in highway construction, 
by Clifford Richardson, consulting engineer, New York City—Feb- 
ruary 19, The design of highways and systems of highways, by Nelson 
P. Lewis, chief engineer, Board of Estimate and Apportionment, New 
York City—February 23, Inspection of sheet asphalt pavements, by 
A. W. Dow, chemical and consulting engineer, New York City—Feb- 
ruary 26, Technical literature, by John M. Goodell, editor-in-chief, 
Engineering Record. 

A lecture on “ Bohemian history and the present state of Bohemia ”’ 
was delivered by Francis Count Luetzow on the afternoon of F ebruary 
8, under the auspices of the department of history. 


* * OK 


The first meeting of the advisory board on the School of Journal- 
ism was held at the University on Monday, January 15. In addition 
to President Butler, the following members of the board were present: 
Whitelaw Reid, St. Clair McKelway (Brooklyn 
Eagle), Melville F. Stone (Associated Press), 
Samuel Bowles (Springfield Republican), Charles R. Miller (New 
York Times), E. P. Mitchell (The Sun), John L. Heaton (New York 
World), George S. Johns (St. Louis Post-Dispatch). The absentees 
were: Victor F. Lawson (Chicago Daily News), Charles H. Taylor 
(Boston Globe), and S. C. Wells (Philadelphia Press). 

The board organized by electing Whitelaw Reid as chairman, St. 
Clair McKelway as vice-president, and Miss C. P. Macy, a recorder of 
the University, as secretary. The board spent three hours in carefully 
considering the plans proposed in connection with the new school. 
The consulting engineer, Mr. Goetze, was present to explain matters 
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relating to the building, and Professor A. H. Thorndike, chairman of 
the faculty’s committee on the plans for the school, answered detailed 
questions relating to the suggested programme of studies. A descrip- 
tion of the building and a detailed account of the plans for the 
school will be submitted in a later issue of the QUARTERLY. 

Ground for the building was broken in December, the site selected 
being the northwest corner of South Field, corner Broadway and 
116th Street. The building has been designed by McKim, Mead and 
White. 

ee No 3 

The inaugural lecture of Professor Paul S. Reinsch, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the present incumbent of the Theodore Roosevelt 
professorship at the University of Berlin, was delivered in the new 

Activities of the Aula of that institution on November 4. The 
Roosevelt Professor lecture was attended by numerous members of the 
American colony, among them the American Ambassador and the 
Consul General. There were also present from the Kultusministerium 
the Minister, von Trott zu Stolz, and Director Dr. Friedrich Schmidt, 
while the faculty of the University of Berlin was represented by a 
large group of instructors, and there were also many students in the 
audience. The Emperor was represented by Prince August Wilhelm. 
The lecturer was introduced by the Rector of the University, 
Geheimrat Lenz. Professor Reinsch discussed in his address the new 
nationalism, dealing, among other things, with the policy of protection 
and the foreign policy of the United States. 

The subject of Professor Reinsch’s regular lecture course was 
“ The recent political and economic development of the United States.” 
In his seminar he dealt with “ American problems in international 
law.” On January 6 Professor Reinsch delivered the first of a series 
of public lectures at the University of Berlin on “ Amerikanische 


Parteipolitik,” 
hee me. 4 


A summary of the gifts in money received during the year by the 
several corporations included in the University is 


puts as follows: 
Columbia Barnard Teachers College of 
University College College Pharmacy Totals 
For general endowment.. .$975,000.00 $ 97,500.00 $1,072,500.00 
For special funds........ 044,078.43 10,000.00 $ 10,700.00 ——— 964,778.43 
For buildings and grounds 251,077.11 122,000.00 129,000.00 ——— 502,077.11 
For immediate use....... 364,908.69 6,704.34 21,687.22 —— 393,300.25 


$2.535,004.23 $236,204.34 $161,387.22 —— $2,932,655.79 
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The grand total of gifts in money alone made to the several cor- 
porations included in the University for each of the ten years last past 
is as follows: 


TOOTSO2 es aicieracs cere bie tee a eee eres Ore ele te ole teteote $ 1,082,581.02 
TOO2ZOFS a-e caaiore vikieclatenserNesieis eee Seances 1,721,895.06 
LOO3=O4's A). Seats ceiecale oes ere ee eis eee are tauedaetays 1,783,138.18 
LQOA=O5 Sarivoxere-stars oslo oiocalaiseovane aiaheeskere wisi aoistelove 1,960,247.87 
TOQOS=O0r mateo Tee AGO ORO OOO OCE 1,299,909.78 
TQOO=O7. 5 aes ccssisteis re ale esta acces toler velere etate eters 1,360,590.80 
LOOT —OB% aici Selaw nsec civ eueorsters greseieree ve ete eraterere« 1,077,933.87 
TOOS=O0 sa sai isicroe nein ale eitocee ee earerere merase 974,637.07 
TOOO=TOP She has ook Seer nae eee aoe 2,357,979.30 
TOLOST Tie os, ora torspe lars npsjoQetne ronal eee ee ean 2,932,655.79 

SRO tal varsictece care etc oka cetera eee $16,551,568.74. 

* Ok Ok 


The figures for real estate given in the follow- 
ing ‘tables are the assessed valuations on the records 
of the Bureau of Taxes and Assessments in the 
City of New York. 


Property owned, June 30, 
IQII: 


Financial Condition 
and Operations of 
the University 


i. Occupied: for ieduca-> Gommbs) sy istunerd 9) oases les 2 ere 
tional purposes...... $14,762,000.00 $2,860,843.86 $2,943,000.00 $125,000.00 $20,699,843.86 
2. Held for investment... 28,927,022.20 1,271,783.33 1,534,534.08 © .— 31,733,339-61 
HL Otal Bers servcser Meats $43,689,022.20 $4,141,627.19 $4,477,534.08 $125,000.00 $52,433,183.47 
Outstanding debt ......... $ 3,467,000.00 $ 121,668.29 $ 606,000.00 $ 90,000.00 $ 4,284,668.29 
Annual budget for 1911-12: 
1. For educational admin- 
istration and instruc- 
tlODweee soe etnies $ 1,049,156.29° $ 200,800.00 $ 710,480.00° $ 34,865.00 $ 2,895,301.20 
2mInterest onedebtwaetite 115,670.00 —— 28,250.00 4,050.00 147,970.00 


$ 2,064,826.29 $ 200,800.00 $ 738,730.00 $ 38,915.00 $ 3,043,271.29 
Income for 1910-11: 


From fees of students... $ 755,741.06 $ 108,476.34 $ 438,916.74 $ 38,426.48 $ 1,341,561.52 


iromierentssssenlercecie 042,870.87* — —. —. 042,870.87 
Mromeimterests.s.rascnee 299,884.07 60,223.14 64,992.11 — 425,099.32 
From miscellaneous 
SOULCES@ earl ents 101,701.17 300,639.63 53,012.04 7,802.06 463,154.90 
Totaleacecweuectees $ 2,100,198.07 $ 469,339.11 $ 556,920.89 $ 46,228.54 $ 3,172,686.61 


* Including cost and income of the Horace Mann School for 1910-11. 

* This includes by duplication the amount paid in salaries to officers of instruction in Bar- 
nard College, $120,600.00; and in Teachers College, $175,400.00. 

* Including Whittier Hall. 

*Including $278,313.39 accrued rents. 
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Professor Bergen Davis, of the department of physics, read a 
paper before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Rutgers College on De- 
cember 4, his subject being modern views of the constitution of matter. 
—Professor Henry M. Howe, of the department 
of metallurgy, has been elected an honorary member 
of the Cleveland Institute of Engineers, Great Britain——Professor 
W. T. Brewster is to represent the University at the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists in April, 1912, and also at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the University of Athens in March, 1912. 
—Professor A. L. Jones represented the University at the meeting of 
the State Examination Board, held in New York City on December 9. 

President Butler delivered the address of welcome at the twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, held under the auspices 
of Columbia University on December 1 and 2. At the morning session 
on December 1 Dean Keppel spoke on “The care of the student in 
school and college,” and at the morning session on December 2 Pro- 
fessor E. W. Bagster-Collins of Teachers College discussed ‘ Modern 
language teaching in the United States.” 


Miscellaneous Notes 


THe LIBRARY 

A notable addition to the collection of Columbiana has been made 
by a gift from the Johnson family of Stratford, Connecticut, number- 
ing 867 pieces, of which 757 are manuscripts. Of the entire collection, 
691 pieces are material by or relating to Samuel Johnson, first president 
of Kings College. This includes an autobiography, 1696-1771, a 
journal of his voyage to England 1722-23, a list of books read by him 
from the time he left College up to the age of 60, a catalogue of his 
library, and letters from Benjamin Franklin. The collection contains 
also valuable material illustrating the early history of Columbia Col- 
lege and the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

The Library has acquired a collection of some three hundred 
volumes of seventeenth century Italian literature made by Professor 
Livingston during his recent visit to Italy. With the assistance of Dr. 
Attilio Nardecchia of Rome, Dr. Livingston was able to bring together 
specimens of nearly all the widely cultivated literary genres of the 
period. This important addition to the resources of this department 
gives students here an opportunity for the study of the later Italian 
Renaissance, which is perhaps unrivalled elsewhere in this country. 

The library has also purchased a collection of Chinese books made 
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by Dr. Chen in the preparation of his dissertation on “ The economic 
principles of Confucius and his school.” The collection consists of 
558 volumes. 

At the meeting of the Library Committee, December 11, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: “ Resolved, that the present Avery 
Library room should be converted into a bibliographical museum, 
special reading room and exhibition room; the collection of Colum- 
biana to be stored in the adjoining room on the north (209); the 
Phoenix, “B Room” books, and other rarities in the Library to be 
shelved in the main room (210); the manuscripts, maps, medals and 
like materials to be stored in Room 211.” In order to facilitate inter- 
course between the general reading room and the periodical reading 
room on the north, and the new special reading room on the east, it 
was “Resolved, that the librarian be given authority to open two 
passage-ways, on the north and east sides of the reading room, by the 
removal of book cases.” 

At the same meeting of the committee it was further “ Resolved, 
that in making estimates of appropriations for the further improve- 
ment of department library service, the University librarian be guided 
primarily by the reports of the registrar as to enrollment in the several 
departments, and by the reports of department librarians as to attend- 
ance in department reading rooms and the number of books used.” 

Beginning with November, a monthly meeting of heads of library 
departments and reading rooms has been held for the purpose of re- 
viewing current professional literature, and the issue of a periodical 
staff bulletin has been inaugurated. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Professor F. E. Farrington, of the department of educational 
administration, Professors E. L. Thorndike and H. A. Ruger, of the 
department of educational psychology, Professor G. A.. Coe, of the 
department of religious education, Professor M. A. Bigelow and Miss 
Jean Broadhurst, of the department of biology, and Mr. Roland H. 
Williams, of the department of physical science, attended the meetings 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science at Wash- 
ington during the Christmas recess. Professor Farrington and Pro- 
fessor Thorndike attended the meetings of the American Psychologicai 
Society, to the presidency of which Professor Thorndike was elected 
for the coming year. Miss Broadhurst presented a “ Biometrical study 
of milk streptococci” before the Society of American Bacteriologists 
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at Washington during the recess. Professor D. E. Smith, of the 
department of mathematics, was reelected in December librarian of 
the American Mathematical Society. 

The School of Household Arts was represented at the convention of 
the American Home Economics Association which was held at Wash- 
ington, December 27-30, by Professor Anna M. Cooley, of the de- 
partment of household arts education, and by Professor May B. Van 
Arsdale, of the department of foods and cookery. “A plea for the 
introduction of a course on the history of the home into women’s 
higher schools and colleges” was presented by Professor Willystine 
Goodsell, of the department of history of education. Dr. B. R. 
Andrews, secretary of the Schools of Household and Industrial Arts 
read a report of the committee on legislation. The School was further 
represented by Professor H. C. Sherman, who served as a member of 
the nominating committee of the Association, by Professor Mary S. 
Rose, and by Professor Adelaide Nutting, of the department of nursing 
and health, who presided at a section at which problems of lunch-room 
equipment and organization were considered. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY 


At the annual meeting of the American Association of Anatomists 
held at Princeton, N. J., December 27, 28 and 29, 1911, the following 
papers illustrated by lantern slides, were presented by members of the 
department: Professor G. S. Huntington, Some biogenetic factors in 
the lymphatic development of amniotes; Professor H. von W. Schulte, 
The development of the sublingual glands in the pig; Dr. Frederick 
Tilney, The infundibular relations of the hypophysis cerebri; Mr. A. 
M. Miller, Histogenesis of the periaortal lymph spaces in the chick; 
and Dr. A. J. Brown, The development of the pulmonary vein in the 
Cat. 

ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


The demolition of the corrugated iron model house in front of 
Havemeyer Hall has removed an unsightly object from the University 
grounds, but it has also deprived the School of Architecture of an 
important adjunct to its equipment. The model house has served for 
the past six years as an exhibition hall for the work in design of the 
School and for the sessions of the jury of award on each problem in 
design. The admirable lighting from overhead and the soft olive green 
lining of the walls made it an admirable gallery for the hanging of 
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these exhibitions, which occurred every five or six weeks; while the 
white plaster models of the buildings gave an architectural and deco- 
rative setting to the whole. Now that the house is gone the School is 
faced with the serious problem of discovering a suitable hall for its 
exhibitions and judgments for the remainder of the year. 

Professor C. P. Warren sailed on December 12 for Constantinople, 
to spend several weeks in settling a number of difficult questions re- 
garding the work on the new buildings for Robert College, designed by 
Professor Hamlin and Professor Warren, and now in process of 
erection. Among these buildings is a steel-frame building for the 
engineering department, to serve as a laboratory and workshop, the 
- first example of steel frame construction in the empire. Professor 
Warren arrived in time to superintend the beginning of the setting up 
of this frame. Mr. John Muller, a former student of the School of 
Architecture, has joined him in Constantinople and will represent the 
architects there as superintendent after Professor Warren’s return to 
his University duties in February. 

The School has received from Professor W. R. Ware, its former 
head, a large number of periodicals and pamphlets, among which are 
a considerable number of great value for the School library. It is 
the intention in the new Avery Library building to confine the depart- 
mental library to such works as are of direct usefulness to the students 
and officers from day to day, and bestow the balance of the present 
library upon the shelves of the general library or of the Avery library, 
whose splendid resources, until now unavailable for class instruction 
or use even by the professors outside of the library building, will in the 
new building be available for both these purposes. 

A conference was held at this School on December 11 between 
representatives of the schools of architecture of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and of Harvard, Cornell, Michigan and Columbia Universities, 
to determine the final regulations for the new inter-university com- 
petitive design for their respective schools of architecture. The pro- 
grams for this competition will be given out on February 28, and the 
designs are to be handed in on April 6. Mr. Lloyd Warren, ’g1, has 
offered two prizes of ninety dollars and sixty dollars, respectively, for 
the best designs in the advanced and intermediate grades, and the 
competing drawings, not exceeding ten for each school, will, after the 
award, be sent as a circulating exhibition to each of the participating 
schools. This is the realization of a plan proposed by the committee 
on education of the American Institute of Architects in 1907, which 
the efforts in 1908 were only partially successful in carrying out. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ASTRONOMY 


The Washington meeting of the Astronomical and Astrophysical 
Society of America was attended by Professor Harold Jacoby and 
Professor S. A. Mitchell. Of former students, Dr. Frank Schlesinger, 
director of the Allegheny observatory, and Dr. Herman S. Davis were 
also in attendance. 

Professor Jacoby addressed the Astronomical Society on methods 
of elementary teaching in astronomy, and also visited the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


The meeting of the American Chemical Society was held during 
Convocation Week in Washington. It was attended by Professors 
Alexander Smith, M. T. Bogert, H. C. Sherman and M. C. Whitaker, 
and Dr. P. C. Haeseler. Professor Smith is president of the Society 
and Professor Whitaker editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 

Several changes have been made this year in the administration of 
the laboratory. The Curator of the Chandler Museum, Professor 
Freas, who has charge of equipment and supplies, is introducing vari- 
ous conveniences for the workers in the laboratories. For example, 
a general supply room for chemicals has been opened, and assistants 
and instructors will henceforth be free from all responsibility and care 
in connection with the giving out of chemicals. Men have been sub- 
stituted for the laboratory boys, and are rendering very satisfactory 
service. The plan for taking over the rooms now occupied by the 
architectural department include the establishment in the attic of a 
general supply room, a work-shop for constructing and repairing appa- 
ratus, and accommodations for cleaning apparatus and for making 
all the solutions used in the building. 

Of those who received their Ph.D. in organic chemistry last June, 
Mr. Geo. D. Beal is now an instructor in the department of chemistry 
of the University of Illinois; Mr. Michael Heidelberger is pursuing 
special work with Professor Willstatter at the Uni- 
versity of Zitrich; and Mr. Louis E. Wise is chief 
analyst and research chemist of Schieffelin & Co. of this city. 

The total registration this year in the various courses offered in 
organic chemistry is the largest in the history of the University. The 
gain is particularly noticeable in the case of college men taking the 
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elementary courses as preparation for subsequent work in medicine 
and other lines. The large number of students taking laboratory 
courses in organic chemistry has taxed our available working space to 
the utmost. Through the courtesy of Professor Whitaker, one of the 
smaller rooms of the industrial laboratory has been made available for 
organic chemistry, and is now occupied by some of the research men. 
By moving the combustion furnaces out of the room heretofore used 
for this purpose, and placing them on bracketted shelves against the 
side wall of the main laboratory, another small room has been made 
available, and is now occupied by other research workers. In spite of 
these arrangements, the main laboratory is still uncomfortably 
crowded, and the work of the men correspondingly hampered and 
delayed. It is hoped that the removal of the architectural department 
from Havemeyer will afford at least a temporary relief from this 
congested condition. 

At the meeting of the American Chemical Society in Washington, 
there were presented from the organic laboratory six papers describing 
articles and investigations in the following fields: Derivatives of 
p-amminobenzonitrile; new 4-quinazolones; quinazolone iodomethyl- 
ates ; stilbazoles, hydrazones and Schiff bases in the quinazoline group; 
quinazolone phthalones; and certain new organic dyestuffs. Mr. R. R. 
Renshaw, Ph.D. 1907, now an instructor at Wesleyan University, at 
‘the same meeting reported on his studies of the methods of preparing 
«di-glycerides and also on an investigation of choline and its derivatives. 

The number of students taking the long course in electrochemistry 
is unusually large this year, and many of them will continue the work 
in the research courses for which this is a prerequisite. Researches 

Electrochemical are now being conducted in the following subjects: 

Laboratory L. C. Schultz, The reduction of vanadium ores in 

the electric furnace; R. Zinsser, Electrolytic bleaching of shellac. Pro- 

fessor Tucker and Dr. Moody are continuing their work. on the influ- 
ence of nitrogen on lithium carbide. 

Several new types of electric furnaces are under construction and 
results obtained thus far are very promising. A 5 K.W. oil cooled 
transformer with motor generator giving 5,000 volts has been installed, 
and a 1 K.W. regulating transformer giving 20,000 volts, together with 
flexible impedance coil has been purchased. This apparatus will be 
used to study the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and for the pro- 
duction of ozone. 

During Convocation Week Professor Sherman presented to the 
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American Chemical Society two papers, one on “ The relation of ulti- 
mate composition to calorific power in coal” (with D. A. Bartlett and 
Food Chemistry and N. E. Wetherless), and one on “ The relation of 

Organic Analysis proximate analysis to calorific power in coal” (with 
S. H. Regester). At the January meeting of the New York section 
of the American Chemical Society, he read a paper on the relation of 
density to calorific power in petroleum oils. 

Dr. Neish and Mr. Milliken have been greatly aided this year in 
the work of the College laboratory by the appointment of Mr. P. C. 
Haeseler as laboratory assistant. Mr. Salathe has been transferred 
from another department to assist in the work of 
the College laboratory. A more efficient system 
for the correction of laboratory notes has been made possible by this 
increased help. 

With the yearly increase in numbers of students, the proposal to 
transfer the College laboratory, and the laboratories of general inor- 
ganic chemistry and qualitative analysis, to the floor to be vacated by 
the department of architecture is a very timely one. 

The enrollment in the College qualitative analysis course (Chem. 
67-8), which was given for the first time last year, shows an increase 
of over one hundred per cent., forty-one students being in attendance. 
The evening class in extension teaching (eA,_,) shows a similar large 
gain, sixty-one students being enrolled. 


College Laboratory 


DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Columbia was well represented at the annual meetings of the 
American Economic Association, the American Sociological Society, 
the American Statistical Association, and the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, which were held in Washington at the end of 
December. Professors Giddings and Seager made the presidential 
addresses for the Sociological Society and the Association for Labor 
Legislation, of which they were respectively presidents. Dr. B. M. 
Anderson, Jr., made a valuable contribution to the discussion in re- 
gard to the theory of value at one of the round table conferences of the 
Economic Association. 

The following graduates of the School of Political Science took 
part in the scientific sessions of the associations: Professor Henry C. 
Emery made the principal address at the meeting of the Economic As- 
sociation to discuss the work of the Tariff Board. Professor Howard 
B. Woolston read a paper on “ Mental development—The urban habit 
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of mind” before the Sociological Society. Professor J. L. Gillin read 
a paper before the same society on “The social survey as applied to 
the smaller communities.” Professor Ernst Freund spoke on “The 
constitutional status of workmen’s compensation legislation” before 
the Association for Labor Legislation. At the same meeting Dr. I. M. 
Rubinow read a paper on “ Accident compensation for federal em- 
ployees,” while at another meeting of this association Dr. Leonard W. 
Hatch led the discussion on “ Uniform reporting of industrial injuries.” 
In addition there was a large number of other graduates and students 
of Columbia in attendance. Professor Seager was reelected president 
of the Association for Labor Legislation and was also made one of the 
vice-presidents of the Statistical Association. 

Professor Alvin Saunders Johnson, head of the department of eco- 
nomics of Leland Stanford University, has been elected professor of 
economics at Cornell University. Professor Johnson took his doctor’s 
degree at Columbia University and also taught in the department of 
economics for several years. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


At the Convocation Week meeting of the Modern Language As- 
sociation in Chicago, papers were presented by members of the de- 
partment of English and comparative literature as follows: Professor 
Charles Sears Baldwin, “ Some recent French text-books of rhetoric” ; 
Professor William W. Lawrence, “The haunted mere in Beowulf”; 
Professor John Edwin Wells, former graduate student, 1899-1901, 
“Fielding’s political purpose in Jonathan Wild.” Dr. Ernest H. 
Wright, of the department, was present at the conference. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


From November 16 to December 20 Professor Knapp was absent 
on leave, lecturing for the Archzological Institute of America on “ The 
Roman theater” and “ Roman business life,” at the following places: 
Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, and Victoria, B. C., 
Seattle, Spokane, Walla Walla, Portland, San Francisco, Berkeley, 
Stanford University, Los Angeles, San Diego, Topeka, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Oxford (Ohio). 

At the joint meeting of the American Philological Association and 
the Archzological Institute of America, held in Pittsburgh, December 
27, 28 and 29, there were in attendance the following members of the 
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department: Professors Egbert, McCrea, Knapp, Moore, Dr. Shear, 
Dr. Sturtevant; and the following former students: Professor Grace 
H. Macurdy, Ph.D., Miss Catharine Saunders, Ph.D., Miss Mary B. 
Peaks (all three of Vassar College), and Dr. Bert H. Hill, director of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

Professor Knapp served on two important committees of the 
Archeological Institute and was assistant recorder at its business 
sessions. Professor Moore was reelected secretary and treasurer of 
the American Philological Association. Professor Egbert attended the 
meeting of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, at 
Pittsburgh, on December 28, as chairman of the committee on fellow- 
ships. He was designated as secretary pro tem of the managing 
committee. 

The following papers were presented at the joint meeting: Pro- 
fessor Moore, An author’s correction in Cicero ignored by the editors; 
Dr. Sturtevant, Notes on the character of Greek and Latin accent; 
Dr. Shear, Trial excavations at Cnidus; Professor Macurdy, The 
woodpecker’s magic herb: a note on Pliny, N.H. XXV, 10, and, A 
note on Herodotus I, 59; Dr. Hill, The excavations of the American 
School at Athens, 1910-1911; Dr. Saunders, Altars on the Roman 
comic stage; Miss Peaks, The date of the Duenos inscription. 

On Tuesday, January 30, Dr. Shear gave a lecture on his excava- 
tions at Cnidus in the Avery Library, and sailed on February 3 to 
resume the work of excavating in Asia Minor. During Professor 
Wheeler’s absence abroad on sabbatical leave, Professor Perry will act 
as chairman pro tem of the managing committee of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


DEPARTMENT OF GENITO-URINARY DISEASES 


Professor Hayden has given his regular operative and bedside clinic 
at Bellevue Hospital. Through the generosity of several of his 
patients, the department has been enabled to improve its equipment by 
the purchase of a stereopticon for lantern-slide lectures, a high fre- 
quency apparatus for ultra-violet ray and fulguration work, and a 
complete set of examining and operating urethrascopes and cysto- 
scopes, all of which will be of the greatest value for teaching purposes. 

On the evening of January 2 President Butler and the faculty of 
the medical school inspected the department and its equipment and 
witnessed a demonstration of the methods of instruction. 
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DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


Professor Bagster-Collins read a paper on “Modern language 
teaching in the United States” before the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, on December 
2. He also spoke, on December 7, to the Brooklyn Association of 
Modern Language Teachers on the “ Position of work in speaking in 
the modern language course.” Professor Tombo delivered a lecture 
before the German Literary Society of Montclair, N. J., on December 
5, on Goethe’s “ Faust,” and one before the Deutscher Sprachverein of 
Newark, N. J., on February 7. During the month of February Dr. 
Tombo delivered two series of lectures on German authors and 
statesmen for the City Department of Education, and on February 6 
lectured in German on Hauptmann’s “ Versunkene Glocke” under the 
joint auspices of the City Department of Education and the German- 
istic Society. Professor Remy lectured for the City Department of 
Education on “ Heine,” on December 16. He attended the Modern 
Language Conference held at Chicago, December 27 to 29. 

Mr. Heuser lectured before the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprach- 
verein on ‘‘ Heinrich von Kleist,” and before the students of Normal 
College on “ Heinrich Heine.” He also delivered lectures before the 
Board of Education on “Heine as a wit” and on “ Schiller.’”—Dr. 
Porterfield read a paper before the Modern Language Division on 
“ Nietzsche’s critical theories eclectically considered.” At the annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association he read a paper, by 
title, on “ Nietzsche as a philologist, rhetorician and critic.” He also 
lectured before the Deutscher Verein of Montclair, New Jersey, on 
“KE. T. A. Hoffmanns Erzahlungen, Marchen und Novellen.”—Dr. 
Richard delivered a lecture on ‘“‘ The political parties in Germany” at 
the University, on December 20. He also addressed the Citadel Mili- 
tary School (Charleston, S. C.) and the local branch of the National 
German-American Alliance, on “The history and aims of the peace 
movement.”—Dr. Reinhard Thom, who was recently appointed ex- 
change teacher in the department, lectured before the Deutscher Verein 
on “Bismarck als Schmied des Reiches” and before the Verein 
Deutscher Lehrer on “ Bismarck als Politiker.” 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


At the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, held at Buffalo, December 27-29, and at Ithaca, Decem- 
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ber 30, Professor William M. Sloane, President of the Association, 
delivered an address on “ The substance and vision of history.” Pro- 
fessor George W. Botsford at the same meeting delivered an address 
on “Some aspects of the Mycenzan question.” 

The Hewitt lectures were delivered during February and March 
at Cooper Union by Professor James T. Shotwell. His subject was 
“ The history of history.” 


DEPARTMENT OF INDO-[RANIAN LANGUAGES 


Professor Jackson has been giving a course of lectures, “Travels 
in the Orient for literary and historical research,’ at the American 
Museum of Natural History. He has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Elizabethan Club of Yale University. The special depart- 
ment library of Sanskrit and cognate books, which was presented to 
the Indo-Iranian Department by Professor Edward Delavan Perry, 
Jay professor of Greek, who was for some time instructor in Sanskrit, 
has made a valuable addition to the material accessible to students in 
the advanced courses. The collectionnumbers about 250 volumes, and 
it is particularly strong in works relating to the Veda. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


At the annual meeting of the American Mathematical Society, Pro- 
fessor F. N. Cole was reelected secretary and member of the com- 
mittee of publication. At the same meeting Mr. W. M. Smith, in- 
structor at Lafayette College, presented a paper on “Isogonal and 
equitangential trajectories,” dealing with some of the results of his 
recently accepted dissertation. Professor Kasner read a paper on 
“Surfaces connected with arbitrary deformations of space.” At the 
October meeting he read a paper on “ Differential invariants of infinite 
order.” On November 14, he spoke on “ Conformal geometry” before 
the Mathematical Club of Princeton University. 


DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 


Dr. MacCallum attended the meeting of the American Association 
of Physiologists in Baltimore during Convocation Week, and presented 
a paper on the subject of “ Experimental tetany with special reference 
to the affection of the peripheral nerves.” He also attended the joint 
meeting with the American Association of Masters of Science in 
Washington.—Dr. S. C. Harvey has been appointed to the Alonzo 
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Clark scholarship, and is carrying on experimental work in pathology.— 
Dr. MacCallum was reelected president of the New York Pathological 
Society, Dr. Stewart was elected vice-president and Dr. Pappenheimer 
secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


‘At the eleventh annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association the department of philosophy was represented by Professor 
Dewey, Professor Woodbridge, who was the president of the Associa- 
tion for the year, Professors Miller and Montague, Dr. Bush, and 
Mr. Pitkin. A number of the students of the department also at- 
tended. Papers were read by Professors Miller, Montague, and 
Woodbridge, who chose as the subject of his address the topic of 
“Evolution.” Various members of the department participated 
actively in the discussions. 

On January 26, Professor Woodbridge delivered a lecture on 
“Greek philosophy” under the auspices of the department of phi- 
losophy at Wells College. Professor Montague is to deliver the Hewitt 
lectures at Cooper Union during the spring of 1913. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Professor Lee attended the annual meeting of the American 
Physiological Society in Baltimore during Convocation Week, and pre- 
sented two papers: one with A. E. Guenther on “ Some of the general 
physiological properties of diaphragm muscle,” and one with M. Levine 
on “ The action of alcohol and water on muscle.” He was reelected to 
membership in the council, and was reappointed on the editorial board 
of the American Journal of Physiology. In January he addressed the 
students of Trinity College on ‘Some aspects of muscular action.”— 
Professor Pike spent the Christmas holidays in Chicago, completing an 
extensive experimental study of the relation of the semicircular 
canals of the ear to the motor system.—Dr. Guenther attended the 
Baltimore meeting of the American Physiological Society, and was 
elected a member. The Interurban Clinical Society, during its De- 
cember meeting in New York, held one session in the physiological 
laboratories and saw demonstrations by Professors Lee and Burton- 
Opitz and Dr. Williams. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PsyCHOLOGY 


Professor J. McK. Cattell delivered the foundation address at 
Indiana University on the morning of January 19. In the afternoon 
he spoke before the faculties on “Grades and credits,” and in the 
evening he addressed the Society of Sigma Xi. On January 22 he 
gave an address before the faculties of the University of Illinois on 
“The administration of a university.’ 

Dr. Hollingworth was in charge of the exhibit of apparatus of the 
Psychological Association at its annual meeting in Washington, and 
also read a paper on the “Influence of caffein on mental and motor 
efficiency.”—Dr. Edward K. Strong read a paper on “ The problem 
of attention as related to advertising,” and Mr. D. O. Lyon “On the 
relation of the quickness of learning to retentiveness.” 

Of former students of the department, Professor Shepherd Ivory 
Franz of George Washington University was president of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology, and delivered a presidential 
address on “ New phrenology.” He also offered a paper on “The 
present status of psychology in medical education and practice.”—Pro- 
fessor W. C. Ruediger of George Washington University read a paper 
on “Local signature and the extensity of sensation.”—Professor 
George Van Ness Dearborn of Tufts Medical College presented some 
new apparatus for the study of arm and foot movements and a paper 
on “ The physiology of kinesthesia.”—Professor V. A. C. Henmon of 
the University of Wisconsin read a paper on the “ Relation between 
the amount to be learned and attention.” 

Dr. Hollingworth is enrolled for this year in the list of special 
editors of the Psychological Bulletin. 

A course of six lectures on “ The founders of modern psychology ” 
was given by G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, on Jan- 
uary 16, 17, 23, 24, 30, and 31. The lectures dealt with Zeller, von 
Hartmann, Lotze, Fechner, von Helmholtz, and Wundt. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic LAW AND COMPARATIVE JURISPRUDENCE 


Professor Munroe Smith lectured this winter at Johns Hopkins 
University on “ Theories of law and rights” and at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law School on “ Roman law.” 

Professor Charles A. Beard is an associate editor of the new 
National Municipal Review. He was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Political Science Association at the 
December meeting at Buffalo. 
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Dr. E. M. Sait has been giving courses this winter under the Board 
of Education of New York City on “The foundations of modern 
Europe.” He has been appointed a member of the advisory board of 
the National Municipal Review, and has been elected secretary of the 
Interscholastic League of New York City. 


DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

At the meeting of the Modern Language Association in Chicago on 
December 27-29, the department was represented by Professor Todd, 
Professor Weeks, and several graduate students. A paper on Vau- 
venargues, by Mr. Albert Cohn-McMaster, a graduate student in the 
department, was read by title. 

On December 12, Professor Gustave Lanson of the University of 
Paris, visiting French professor of French literature at Columbia, de- 
livered the opening lecture in a course organized by the department, 
which is to consist of a number of lectures by professors in various 
universities and to deal with the most salient points in the history of 
French literature (les points culminants de l’histoire de la littérature 
francaise). His Excellency, Monsieur J. J. Jusserand, Ambassador 
of the French Republic, acted as chairman and introduced Professor 
Lanson. At the close of the lecture the Ambassador gave another 
short address, in which he emphasized the importance of the rela- 
tions established between Columbia and French universities. The 
special subject treated by Professor Lanson was “Les caractéres 
généraux et permanents de la littérature francaise.” Professor Lan- 
son returned to France on December 21. 

During the months of October, November and December, Pro- 
fessor Cohn gave, for the Board of Education, a course of eleven 
lectures on the “ History of France from 1789 to the end of the nine- 
teenth century,” in Public School No. 59, to be repeated in March 
and April in Public School No. 109. He also lectured, on No- 
vember 25, before the Alliance Frangaise in Montreal, Canada, on 
“Les affinités de Panglais et du frangais.” On December 2, he ad- 
dressed the School Masters’ Association of New York and Vicinity 
on the question “ Whether French and German should be accepted 
as substitutes for Greek and Latin.” His answer to the question was 
negative. On December 28, he acted as chairman at the annual dinner 
of the Society of French Teachers in the United States. Professor 
Fontaine lectured on November 27, before the Alliance Francaise of 
Brooklyn on “La Bretagne et les Bretons” and on December 16, be- 
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fore the French Branch of the Y. M. C. A. on “ Trois grandes époques 
de la scene francaise, 1636, 1830, 1847. 

Professor Gerig’s article, published originally in the Romanic Re- 
view, on “ Barthélemy Aneau: A study in humanism,” is being trans- 
lated into French and will appear in the Revue de la Renaissance. 

The dissertation recently submitted by Miss Caroline Ruutz-Rees 
on Charles de Sainte-Marthe is being translated into French, and will 
appear shortly with a preface by Professor Abel Lefranc of the Collége 
de France. 

Professor Livingston lectured several times in Italian before lectur- 
ing centers of the Board of Education, on subjects connected with the 
history and life of the city and vicinity of Venice. Professor Loiseaux 
delivered a number of lectures on Spain and France for the Board of 
Education in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Long Island City, and ad- 
dressed several groups of the Alliance Frangaise in Brooklyn, Mont- 
clair, and Newark on the same subjects (in French). Professor 
Jordan lectured on October 16, in French, at the Brooklyn Institute, on 
“Les Gaulois avant et aprés la conquéte romaine,” and on French 
caricature before groups of the Alliance Francaise at Albany, Brown 
University, Montreal, New York, Newark, New Brunswick, and 
Boston. On January 18 he delivered a lecture on “Terra Neuve” at 
Adelphi College. 


DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 


During the past year experiments in devising a modified incubator 
for growing embryonic adult and tumor tissues im vitro under the 
microscope, and photographing such tissues by means of a photo- 
micrographic apparatus, have been carried out in the department of 
surgical pathology by Dr. John E. McWhorter, working under the 
George Crocker special research fund, and Dr. Allen O. Whipple, in- 
structor in clinical surgery. For the purpose of observing tumor cells 
growing in embryonic tissue and the relation of such cells to the 
developing vascular system, and in order to study phenomena of in- 
flammation in the tissues of the young embryo, a series of experiments 
was begun with chick embryos. Before undertaking these studies in 
pathology, preliminary work had to be done in testing the viability and 
developmental possibilities of the chick embryo in vitro. Chick blasto- 
derms, removed from the egg after one to two days incubation, con- 
tinued to live and develop under the microscope in the modified in- 
cubator for periods varying from two to thirty-one hours. At the 
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invitation of the Association of American Anatomists the apparatus 
and technique for growing the blastoderm of the chick im vitro was 
demonstrated at the symposium on tissue culture, on December 27, at 
the annual meeting of the Association, which was held in Princeton 
during the holidays. A description of the apparatus and technique 
appears in the February number of the Anatomical Record. 


DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY 


Professor T. H. Morgan has been appointed Jesup lecturer for the 
year 1912-13. Professor Morgan will deliver the lectures at the 
American Museum of Natural History some time during the winter 
months. 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


THE TRUSTEES 


December meeting—The regular 
order of business having been sus- 
pended, the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of letters was conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Josef Schick, of the University 
of Munich, Kaiser Wilhelm professor 
for the year, and upon M. Gustave 
Lanson, of the University of Paris, 
visiting French professor, in the pres- 
ence of the University Council and the 
members of the division of modern 
languages and literatures. 

The southeast corner of Broadway 
and 116th street was designated as the 
site for the School of Journalism. 

The proposal of the Association of 
the Alumni of Columbia College to 
present a bronze bust of Dean Van 
Amringe, executed by Ordway Part- 
ridge of the class of 1885, to be placed 
in Hamilton Hall, was accepted. 

It was resolved that from and after 
July 1, 1912, exemption from the tui- 
tion fees be granted to duly qualified 
students from China, not exceeding 
four in any one year, who may be nom- 
inated for the privilege by the Chinese 
government. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to the following donors for 
their gifts toward the maintenance of 
the Deutsches Haus for the academic 
year 1911-12: Messrs. Paul M. War- 
burg, $250; Felix M. Warburg, $100; 
Rudolph Keppler, $100; Charles Raht, 
$100; Fritz Achelis, $25; Ludwig 
Vogelstein, $10; Arthur Von Briesen, 
$5; and Antonio Knauth, $5. 

To the following donors for their 
gifts for the purchase of books for the 
Deutsches Haus: Messrs. Jacob H. 
Schiff, $250; Willy Meyer, $50. 

To Dr. J. William H. Emmert, man- 
aging editor of the “ German Herold,” 
for his gift of books for the library of 
the Deutsches Haus. 

To Mr. Hugo Reisinger for his gift 
of two paintings for use in the Deut- 
sches Haus. 

To the anonymous donor of the sum 
of $250 to be applied toward salaries 


for I9QII-12 
music. 

To Mr. E. F. Cole, of the class of 
1886, for his gift of $135, to be used 
for the purchase of a reflectoscope for 
Kent Hall. 

To Mr. H. A. C. Taylor, of the class 
of 1861, for his gift of $25, to be ap- 
plied toward the tuition of a student 
in Columbia College. 

The following appointment was con- 
firmed: Oscar H. Rogers, M.D., to be 
lecturer on life insurance at the medi- 
cal school from July 1, 1911, to June 
30, 1912, wice Brandreth Symonds, 
M.D., resigned. 


in the department of 


January meeting.—The following 
officers and members of standing com- 
mittees were elected: 

Chairman, Mr. Rives; clerk, Mr. 
Pine. 

To succeed Mr. Bangs on the com- 
mittee on finance, Mr. Rives. 

To succeed Mr. Rives on the com- 
mittee on honors, Mr. Sands. 

To succeed Mr. Pine on the com- 
mittee on education, Rev. Dr. Coe. 

To succeed Mr. Pine on the com- 
mittee on buildings and grounds, Mr. 
W. Fellowes Morgan. 

To succeed Mr. De Witt on the 
committee on the library, Mr. Pine. 

The Trustees approved the proposed 
change in the conditions of admission 
to the Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry and the proposed re- 
organization of the plan of studies in 
those schools, as recommended by the 
faculty of applied science with the con- 
currence of the University Council. 

The privileges of the University Li- 
brary were extended to the New York 
Training School for Deaconesses. 

The regulations proposed by the 
University Council in accordance with 
the provisions of the Statutes, section 
14e, for the government of a proposed 
School of Practical Arts to be carried 
on as part of the educational system 
of the University at the cost of the 
Trustees of Teachers College, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the exist- 
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ing agreement between the University 
and Teachers College, were approved 
on condition— ; 
(1) That, with a view to preventing 
duplication of expenditure and effort 
in the work of the University, the 
School of Practical Arts shall not now 
or hereafter, without the approval of 
the Trustees of Columbia College in 
the City of New York, enter upon any 
part of the educational work under- 
taken by the Schools of Mines, Engi- 
neering and Chemistry, or by the 
School of Architecture, or that planned 
or in contemplation by the University 
in agriculture, commerce, or journal- 


sm. 

(2) That, with a view to preventing 
duplication of expenditure and effort 
in the work of the University, the 
School of Practical Arts shall not ac- 
cept non-matriculated, special or ir- 
regular students, or students pursuing 
partial courses, except for the dis- 
tinctly vocational courses included in 
its program. 

(3) That the approval of the Trus- 
tees may be withdrawn, proper notice 
being given, if, in their judgment, after 
not less than five years’ trial, the regu- 
lations governing admission of stu- 
dents to the School of Practical Arts, 
or those relating to the degree con- 
ferred, shall be found not to be of 
advantage to the University as a whole. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: 

To Joseph P. Chamberlain of New 
York for his gift of $7,500 to be added 
to the legislative drafting research 
fund. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Charles Waldstein 
of Cambridge, England, for their gift 
of £1,000 Sterling, made in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Einstein of New 
York, to meet the cost of lectures on 
the foreign policy of the United States. 

To the committee on the Richard 
Watson Gilder memorial fund for the 
gift of $2,100 to be added to the amount 
already received by the Trustees. 

To the American Brake Shoe and 
Foundry Company for their gift of 
$2,000 to meet the cost of certain re- 
searches to be made under the direc- 
tion of Professor Whitaker in accord- 
ance with arrangements entered into 
between the Company and Professor 
Whitaker, with the approval of Dean 
Goetze and of the President. 
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To the class of 1885, School of 
Mines, for their additional gift of 
$1,200 to be added to the principal of 
the class of 1885, School of Mines, 
fund for the maintenance of a scholar- 
ship in the School of Applied Science. 

To the anonymous donor of the 
sum of $250 to be applied towards 
salaries for 1911-12 in the department 
of music. 

To the class of roo01, College and 
Applied Science, for their gift of $100 
to be added to their recent gift of 
$1,292.81 to constitute the Class of 1901 
decennial fund for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Employment for Students. 

To Mr. Herman Ridder for his gift 
of $100 to be applied toward the main- 
tenance of the Deutsches Haus for the 
academic year IQII-I2. 

To Professor Josef Schick for his 
gift of a picture, having the value of 
$50, to be added to the equipment of 
the Deutsches Haus. 

To the Congregational Education 
Society for their gift of $25 to be ap- 
plied toward the tuition of a student 
in Columbia College. 

To Mr. Carl F. Stiefel of New York 
for his gift of $10, to be added to the 
fund for the maintenance of the Deut- 
sches Haus. 

To the members of the Johnson 
family of Stratford, Conn., for their 
valued gift of a collection of manu- 
scripts and pamphlets written by or 
relating to Samuel Johnson, first Presi- 
dent of King’s College. 

To Mrs. Albert Elsberg of New 
York for her proposal to establish a 
prize in memory of her son, Albert 
Marion Elsberg of the class of 1905. 

_To Professor Brander Matthews for 
his generous proposal to present his 
collection of plays by American au- 
thors, and his collection of books by 
and about Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
to serve as the beginning of a collec- 
tion of works on the drama. 

Frederick A. Goetze, M.Sc., was 
designated as a trustee of Webb’s 
Academy and Home for Shipbuilders, 
vice Frederick R. Hutton, Ph.D, 
emeritus professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, resigned. 

The following appointments were 
made: Henri Bergson, professor of 
philosophy in the College of France, 
to be visiting French professor for the 
year 1912-13; G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., 
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LL.D., President of Clark University, 
to be non-resident lecturer in psychol- 
ogy for the academic year IQII-12; 
Charles S. Simpson, A.M., to be as- 
sociate in mechanics from February 1 
to June 30, 1912; Andrew Bender, to 
be instructor in chemistry from Febru- 
ary I to June 30, 1912. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the administrative board 
of extension teaching: George A. 
Pfeiffer, A.M., and Nathan Altshiller, 
Sc.D., mathematics; Joseph C. Green, 
A.M., English history (vice E. M. 
Sait, resigned). 

Henri Bergson, professor of phi- 
losophy, was assigned to a seat in the 
faculty of philosophy. 


February Meeting—The Clerk an- 

nounced the death on January 12 last 
of George G. De Witt, of the Class 
of 1867, who was elected a trustee in 
1899. 
The President reported the ex- 
change during the second half of the 
present academic year of Dr. L. B. 
Morse, of the Department of Physics, 
with Professor L. G. Weld, head of 
the Department of Physics in Coe 
College. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered to William H. Nichols, Sc.D. 
1904, for his gift of $30,000 to meet 
the cost of installing and equipping 
laboratories for instruction and re- 
search in general chemistry in Have- 
meyer Hall; to Mrs. Russell Sage of 
New York, for her gift of $25,000 to 
establish the E, C. Janeway Library 
Endowment Fund, the income of this 
fund to be used for the maintenance 
and development of the E. C. Janeway 
Library in the Department of the 
Practice of Medicine; to F. Augustus 
Schermerhorn, of the Class of 1868, 
for his gift of $10,000 to be expended 
under the direction of the President in 
meeting the current needs of the Uni- 
versity; to W. Bayard Cutting, of the 
Class of 1869, for his gift of $15,000 
to establish the W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., 
Fellowship in International Law; to 
the anonymous donor of $300 to be 
added to salaries in the Department 
of Anatomy; to the anonymous donor 
of $300 to be used toward the support 
of the Festival Chorus Concerts; to 
Willard V. King, of the Class of 1880, 
for his gift of $100 to be used toward 
meeting the current expenses of the 
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University, or for any other purpose 
that the President may direct; to Wil- 
liam G. Low, of the Class of 1865, for 
his gift of $250 for the purchase of 
books on maritime and international 
law; to Mrs. Edgar S. Auchincloss, Jr. 
for her gift of $150 for the purchase 
of equipment for the Metabolism Clinic 
of the Department of the Practice of 
Medicine; to Patrick F. McGowan for 
his gift of $100 to be used toward 
the support of the Laboratory of Poli- 
tics; to A. Barton Hepburn, LL.D. 
to11, for his gift of $25 toward the 
Library Fund of the Deutsches Haus; 
to A. Eilers for his gift of $50 toward 
the Library Fund of the Deutsches 
Haus; to Herman Behr for his gift of 
$15 to be used toward the mainte- 
nance of the Deutsches Haus; to 
Richard H. Troy for his gift of one 
dollar to be credited to the general 
income of the corporation; to Dr. 
Theodore C. Janeway, of the Class of 
1895, Bard Professor of the Practice 
of Medicine, for his proposal to give 
to the Trustees the medical library 
bequeathed to him by his father, the 
late Dr. Edward G. Janeway. 

Resolved, That the laboratories for 
the instruction and research in general 
chemistry in Havemeyer Hall be 
designated as the Nichols Labora- 
tories, in recognition of Mr. Nichols” 
generous and timely gift. 

Resolved, That, pursuant to the 
resolution adopted by the Trustees on 
December 7, 1908, as amended Jan- 
uary 4, 1909, and June 5, 1911, provid- 
ing for the nomination of six alumni 
trustees, the Trustees do now invite 
the alumni to nominate, pursuant to 
the terms of said resolution and in 
accordance therewith, an alumnus to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
George G. De Witt; the person sa 
nominated to serve, if elected, until 
June 30, 1917, in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph D of said 
resolution. 

The invitation of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia to 
send a representative to participate in 
the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation in March 
next was accepted, and the President 
was authorized to appoint a representa- 
tive on behalf of the University. 

The Budget as adopted March 6, 
IQII, was amended by certain rears 
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rangements in the Departments of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures, and 
Geology. 

The annual report of the Vanderbilt 
Clinic for the year ending December 
31, III, was presented, showing a bal- 
ance of $1,906.11. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: F. F. Nickel, associate in 
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mechanical engineering; Prevost Hub- 
bard, lecturer in engineering chem- 
istry; Albert M. Cohn-McMaster, 
A.B., lecturer in the Romance lan- 
guages and literatures; Frank C, Gep- 
hart, A.B., associate in clinical pathol- 
ogy; Rupert Taylor, English; Henry 
A. Ruger, educational psychology. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


December meeting.—The following 
resolution was reported to the Council 
by a special committee on the degree 
of doctor of philosophy: 

Resolved, That the normal year of 
residence for the degrees of master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy shall be 
defined as consisting of eight full 
courses. Suitable modification of this 
requirement for candidates for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy may be 
made by the dean, on the recommen- 
dation of the professor in charge of 
the major subject. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That the resolution be ac- 
cepted and transmitted to the four 
faculties concerned for an expression 
of opinion thereon. 

A committee previously appointed 
by the President to consider the reor- 
ganization of work in household and 
industrial arts submitted the following 
Feport: 

_ The Teachers College Schools of 
Household and Industrial Arts were 
‘designed to provide instruction in the 
‘vocational subjects included under this 
title for students who had had the 
equivalent of the first two years of col- 
lege work. Very soon, however, after 
the inauguration of the schools, it was 
found that many students were apply- 
ing for entrance who had not had such 
a preparation and that a considerable 
number, particularly from the extreme 
west and south, were anxious to avail 
themselves of the opportunities here 
offered with no further preparation 
than a high school training. As a con- 
sequence Teachers College, though 
much against its will, has had to pro- 
vide for this lower grade of students. 
It is hoped, however, that opportuni- 
ties for such instruction will soon de- 
velop in different parts of the country 
and that these preliminary years may 


be cut off. Ultimately the aim is to 
put these schools entirely upon a grad- 
uate basis. In view of these facts the 
committee recommends the reorganiza- 
tion of these schools as a separate 
institution under the following condi- 
tions: 

Name: The new institution shall be 
called School of Practical Arts. 

Admission: A. The admission re- 
quirements shall be on the basis of 
144% units, as tested by (1) examina- 
tion, or (2) credentials of the New 
York State Education Department, or 
(3) certificate of graduation from ap- 
proved schools. 

B. The administration of these re- 
quirements shall be in the hands of the 
University Committee on Undergrad- 
uate Admissions, upon which the new 
institution shall have suitable repre- 
sentation. 

Fees: The fees both for matriculated 
and non-matriculated students shall be 
not less than those that now prevail in 
the two undergraduate colleges. 

Program of Siudies: The program 
of studies shall comprise 124 points 
distributed in general as follows: 

I. Forty-five points in general courses 
selected from four groups: 

(a) English language and literature, 
modern languages ; 

(b) History, political and social sci- 
ences ; 

: (c) Natural sciences and mathemat- 


ics 

(d) Philosophy, psychology, ethics 
and education. 

These general courses shall be organ- 
ized and conducted in cooperation with 
the respective University departments. 

II. Approximately 45 points in voca- 
tional courses arranged in groups of 
major subjects, such as: Household 
management; institutional manage- 
ment; dietetics and cookery; costume 
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design and manufacture; household 
design and decoration; nursing and 
sanitation; art industries; wood and 
metal working; music. 

III. Approximately 30 points in 
elective courses designed to give fur- 
ther flexibility to the student’s pro- 
gram. 

_ IV. Four points in physical train- 
ing. 


Degree: The degree shall be that of 
bachelor of science in practical arts. 
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Respectfully submitted, 
(signed) Joun W. BurceEss 
Chairman 
James E, RussELL 
F. P. KeEppen 
W. P. TRENT 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 
GONZALEZ LODGE 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 
After prolonged discussion it was on 
motion 
Resolved, That the report be adopted 
and its recommendations approved. 
The Secretary submitted the aca- 
demic calendar for 1912-14, which was 
adopted. 


STUDENT LIFE 


The Circolo Italiano formed on the 
lines of the French and German socie- 
ties of Columbia, and consisting of 
men interested in the Italian language 
and literature, held its first meeting 
October 21. Fortnightly meetings 
have been held this semester, and a 
commendable amount of interest has 
already been manifested in the new 
organization. 

Other new undergraduate organiza- 
tions include the Honors Forum, com- 
posed of the honors men of the vari- 
ous departments, who meet monthly 
for discussion and exchange of views; 
the Ottoman Society, formed to pro- 
mote social intercourse among the 
Turkish, Armenian and Arabian stu- 
dents; and the Pulitzer Press Club, 
composed of men who intend to fol- 
low newspaper work, and meet to- 
gether to discuss journalistic methods 
and problems. 

The first dramatic performance of 
the season was the Philolexian play, 
given in Brinckerhoff Theater, No- 
vember 17 and 18. Robert Greene’s 
comedy, “ Friar Bacon and Friar Bun- 
gay,’ was given with careful fidelity 
to Elizabethan traditions. A specially 
constructed stage was used, reproduc- 
ing the essential peculiarities of the 
early playhouses, and Professor Tas- 
sin’s coaching resulted in a perform- 
ance of unusual spirit and charm. 

The annual Soph Show took place 
on December 14 and 15 at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker. This year’s produc- 
tion was entitled “The gutta-percha 
girl.” 

On December 15 and 16, the Barnard 
Juniors gave a production of “The 
card house,” in Brinckerhoff Theater. 

The Barnard Church Club produced 
the Coventry Nativity Play during the 
week before Christmas. 

This year’s annual joint production 
of the French societies of Columbia 
and Barnard was Moliére’s “ L’Avare,” 
given January 5 and 6, at Brinckerhoff, 
It was an unusually successful render- 
ing of this difficult comedy. 

The Columbia Dramatic Association, 


an organization formed this year 
among undergraduates of the College 
and post-graduate students, gave as 
their first production, Farquhar’s com- 
edy of the Restoration period, “The 
recruiting officer,” at the Carnegie 
Lyceum, January 19 and 20. The pro- 
fessional coaching, with the handsome 
mounting and costuming, ensured a 
really notable amateur performance. 
The advantages of having women to 
play the female parts was no slight 
one. The play was acted with great 
charm, the broad comedy scenes being 
carried through in admirable spirit. 

The Deutscher Verein held a Kom- 
mers on December 8, in honor of 
Josef Schick, the visiting Kaiser Wil- 
helm professor, and Rudolf Herzog, 
the famous novelist. Speeches were 
made by the distinguished visitors, as 
well as by members of the society. 

La Société Francaise tendered a re- 
ception to Gustave Lanson, the visiting 
French professor, on December 18. A 
large attendance from the society was 
present, and practically the entire 
French faculty. 

King’s Crown held their first smoker 
of the year on November 22, in the 
Commons. Over one hundred men 
were present. Professor Beard made 
an address, outlining the plans of the 
new School of Journalism. 

The Philharmonic Society gave its 
first concert of the season on December 
7, under the leadership of Burnet C. 
Tuthill, ’oo. 

The Varsity Chess team won the 
intercollegiate championship from 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton, for the 
second consecutive time, at the contest 
held in this city, December 21-23. 

The first Interscholastic Speaking 
Contest for boys of preparatory schools 
in New York State was held in Earl 
Hall, January 19, under the auspices of 
a student committee. There were 
eight contestants, each having been 
chosen in a preliminary coutest from a 
district of the State. Three prizes 
were offered, of which the first went 
to a student of the Christian Brothers 
Academy at Syracuse. 
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ATHLETICS 


_ The rowing activities at the Univer- 
sity since the beginning of the present 
academic year have been marked by 
two events that stand out 
prominently. The one is 
the fact that “Jim” Rice 
has been engaged to coach the Colum- 
bia crews for a period of fifteen years; 
the other is the resignation of Francis 
S. Bangs, ’78, as chairman of the 
stewards of the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association. For a great many years 
Mr. Bangs has been exceedingly active 
in Columbia crew matters, and his 
resignation was received with great 
regret; however, he has a worthy suc- 
cessor in Morton G. Bogue, ’oo, gradu- 
ate treasurer of the Rowing Club, who 
has been closely associated with Mr. 
Bangs. 

A first call for freshman candidates 
was made the first week in October, 
when about fifty registration cards 
were signed and returned to Manager 
G. L. Maurer, ’12. Regular practice 
for these men was started on the ma- 
chines in University Hall, and a week 
later they were boated in barges from 
the Houseboat “ Columbia” at Edge- 
water. On November 4, a race over a 
mile course was held, for cups donated 
by some of the alumni; three eights 
were boated for this event, one from 
the College, one from Science, and a 
third composed of men from both divi- 
sions; the boats finished in the order 
named. Practice was then suspended 
for a month. During this interval the 
Crew Room in University Hall was 
altered to meet the growing needs of 
the winter session. From December 
until the beginning of the mid-year 
examinations, practice was held three 
times a week for both freshman and 
varsity candidates. 

Predictions at such an early date are 
naturally futile, yet one can not but 
feel optimistic as to the outlook. 
There are a sufficient number of candi- 
dates to insure large squads for both 
freshman and varsity crews; there is 
proper equipment for both winter and 
spring training; there is the quiet and 
determined attitude of the men, and 
there is Jim Rice. The combination 
can leave no doubt in the minds of 
any as to the success of the 1912 crews. 


Crew 


The prospects of a successful year 
for Columbia’s track team are un- 
usually bright. The interclass and 
sophomore-freshman meet 
last fall brought out much 
promising material and 
the performances of the men in these 
games were, on the whole, creditable. 
On November 8, R. L. Beatty, ’14, 
established a new collegiate record for 
the 16 lb. shot with a put of 48 feet 
7¥% inches, the distance being over a 
foot greater than the mark of Horner 
of Michigan. 

Columbia’s cross country team 
started well by defeating C. C. N. Y,, 
but later was outrun by the Princeton 
aggregation, and failed to place in the 
Intercollegiates at Brookline. 

An interscholastic cross country run 
was held with highly satisfactory re- 
sults on November 18, some fifteen 
prominent high schools being repre- 
sented. 

Indoor work is now well under way. 
Two senior championships were won 
at the A. A. U.’s meet, the 12 lb. shot 
by R. L. Beatty and the pole vault by 
H. S. Babcock, ’12, while F. Brady, 
15, placed third in the junior 440 yard 
hurdle event. 

At the Evening Journal meet, R. 
Muller, ’15, took first in a mile novice 
race, and at the Xavier A. C. games A. 
Harvitt, 715, ran away from a field of 
fifty in the 70 yard novice. A relay 
team was led to the line by inches in 
an open handicap relay event at the 
71st Regiment games, Columbia start- 
ing from the back mark. 


Track 


The fall was devoted to an inter- 
class baseball series. There were five 
teams in the contest, one from each of 

the classes and one from 

Baseball the law school. A round- 

robin series was played, 
which was finally won by the seniors, 
after a triple tie between seniors, 
juniors and law school. Eddie Collins, 
who played on the Columbia team in 
1905-1907, and who is now with the 
Philadelphia Athletics, presented a set 
of gold medals to the winners of this 
series. 


The basketball season this year, 
which opened with a victory over the 
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Maryland team on December 1, is per- 
haps at this early date 
Basketball rely one of conjecture. 
The followers of the var- 
sity saw the team start with an almost 
entirely new line-up. With the excep- 
tion of C. D. Benson, the positions 
held by the winning combination of 
three successive seasons were filled by 
new men, most of whom were substi- 
tutes on the squad of last year and the 
year before. The result of the Alumni 
game, in which the Varsity lined up 
against the Lightning Five and such 
former stars as Jack Ryan and Harry 
Fisher, was not a surprise. The game 
unquestionably showed the weak points 
of the team. A “shake-up” seemed 
necessary, and the combination which 
opened the league series at Dartmouth 
on December sixteenth, was composed 
for the most part of younger players, 
who had never before participated in 
a college game. hile they were de- 
feated both in this game and at Cor- 
nell, the wisdom of the change was 
conclusively shown by the varsity’s 
decisive victory over Princeton who, 
because of their victory over Pennsyl- 
vania, were considered one of the 
strongest teams in the league. 


The hockey outlook is brighter than 
it has been since the year 1903. The 
team includes five veterans of last 

year’s varsity and two new 

Hockey men of considerable prom- 

ise. The strength of the 
seven has been increased by weekly 
scrimmages with the best teams in the 
Amateur Hockey League. 

The winning spirit was instilled into 
the players by the splendid 6 to 2 
victory over last year’s championship 
intercollegiate seven—Cornell! In a 
sensational and up-hill fight the speedy 
Dartmouth aggregation was defeated 
by a score of 5 to 4. 

When the Princeton team is met in 
the first home game the Varsity should 
be in excellent shape, and on February 
tenth Yale will be met in the final 
league game. 


The Wrestling season opened on 
February 9 in New York with a dual 
meet between Columbia and Pennsyl- 

vania. The intercollegi- 

Wrestling ates will be held in the 

Columbia gymnasium on 
March 22. This is the first time in 
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years that Columbia has been honored 
by having the championship meet 
scheduled for the home mats. The 
team is handicapped by the loss of 
Captain Norton, who did not return to 
college. Caruthers, ’13S, has been ap- 
pointed to take his place until the 
season is under way. 


The fall season for Association 
Football opened on November 8. Be- 
fore this, however, a series of intra- 
mural games was arranged 
with the idea of bringing 
out a large squad of men 
and giving them some real scrimmage 
practice. Enough candidates reported 
to form three teams, representing Arts, 
Science and College. The Science ag- 
gregation took first place in the six- 
game series, after a close run with the 
Arts team, and won the cup presented 
by Mr. William C. Demorest. 

On Saturday, November 4, the var- 
sity, composed mainly of new material, 
opened the schedule at Staten Island 
with a defeat of 5 to 0. In a second 
game with the Staten Island Field 
Club, the team again suffered defeat, 
although making the first score of the 
season against Staten Island. Prince- 
ton came to South Field on the tenth 
of November and was beaten in a 
hard-fought game by 2 to 1. Two 
more games were played under bad 
weather conditions, with Central Y. 

C. A. and Boys’ Club, both of 
which were lost by close scores. The 
defeats are anything but discouraging, 
inasmuch as the teams are considered 
the strongest amateur teams in the 
country. 


Soccer 


In swimming and water polo the 
varsity teams have made a fairly good 
showing to date. The first contest of 

the Season was a practice 
Swimming meet in November with 

the City Athletic Club 
watermen. In the early part of De- 
cember the varsity relay team, with a 
handicap of 13 seconds, defeated the 
New York Athletic Club and the 
Princeton relays in the New York 
Athletic Club pool. 

Columbia lost both the swimming 
and water polo contests in the first 
league meet of the season with C. C. 
N. Y. on January 11, by the scores of 
30% to 22%4 and 5 to 2, respectively. 
The varsity’s defeat was due mainly 
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to an injury sustained by Captain 
Culman, who was unable to compete in 
all the events for which he was 
entered. On January 11 the Blue and 
White decisively defeated Cornell in 
swimming by the score of 38 to 15 and 
also won the water polo contest by 
the score of 12 to 7. 


A meet with Yale has been arranged 
for March 8 at New York, and trips 
will be made to Pennsyl- 
vania, Annapolis, Rutgers, 
New York University, 
and to the Intercollegiate Meet. 


Gymnasium 
Team 


Fencing practice for the year began 
on October 17, and from the start 
about twenty-five men have been re- 
porting regularly. The 
fencing room has been 
entirely renovated since 
last season, and a number of improve- 
ments made to add to its convenience 
and usefulness. James Murray, Jr., 
and his associate, Robert Miller, who 
are maitres d’armes at the New York 
Athletic Club and Seventh Regiment, 
are again coaching the members of the 
squad this year. 


Fencing 
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In order to arouse interest in the 
dueling sword, a tournament was held 
on December 14, in which J. H. 
Northrop, ’12C, came out the winner. 
As the team won the Eddy Cup last 
year, a number of the members are 
paying especial attention to this sport, 
so that the cup may be retained by 
Columbia another year. 


A. tournament was held this fall for 
the championship of the University, 
which proved to be one of the most 
successful that has taken 
place in many _ years, 
seventy-two entries being 
received for the singles and forty 
entries for the doubles. The singles 
were won by A. H. Cawston, but the 
doubles, on account of sudden and 
prolonged bad weather, were unfinished 
and will be completed in the spring. 


Tennis 


The second annual golf tournament 

was won by O. C. Pickhardt, P. & S., 

J. F. Nolan, ’14C, being 

Golf runner-up. The tourna- 

ment brought out a num- 

ber of excellent new men, who prom- 
ise to develop a strong team. 


THE ALUMNI 


Many of the Alumni Associations do 
not hold their annual meetings until 
late in February or some time in 
March. As usual there have been 
some exceptions among the Associa- 
tions, and class reunions have been nu- 
merous. 

The new association in Utah, which 
recently qualified under the Trustees’ 
resolution providing for the election of 
alumni trustees, gave the first dinner 
of the season at the University Club, 
Salt Lake City, September 30, in honor 
of B. B. Lawrence, ’78S, alumni 
trustee. 

On October 3 the Association of the 
Alumni of Columbia College gathered 
at the Aldine Club, New York, for 
the annual election of officers. Wil- 
liam A. Meikleham, ’86, was elected 
president, Ernest Stauffen, Jr., ’04, 
vice-president, George Earle Warren, 
’03, treasurer, and George Brokaw 
Compton, ’09, secretary. The report of 
the Standing Committee, presented by 
the chairman, James Duane Livingston, 
80, was unanimously accepted, and a 
resolution authorizing the president to 
appoint a committee to consider the 
purchase of a bust of Dean Van Am- 
tinge by William Ordway Partridge, 
85, was adopted. 

George C. Palmer, ’83, reported that 
plans were completed for the proposed 
athletic field and stadium in the Hud- 
son River on the Columbia concession 
between 116th and 120th streets, and 
that work may begin as soon as funds 
are available. 

Formal presentation was made of the 
various cups and banners won by the 
Varsity and Freshman crews last 
season. Coach Rice and the members 
of the Varsity crews were presented 
individually by Dean Van Amringe on 
behalf of the Rowing Club with sets 
of inscribed Columbia sleeve buttons. 
Then Morton G. Bogue, ’oo, received 
at the hands of Captain Phillips a 
token of regard from the crews. After 
brief remarks by F. S. Bangs, 778, 
whose resignation from the Board of 
Stewards of the Intercollegiate Rowing 


Association had just been announced, 
the meeting adjourned to a social hour 
and a buffet supper. 

At a meeting of the Alumni Council, 
November 1, Dean Van Amringe was 
reelected chairman, Livingston, 780, 
was elected vice-chairman, and Kirby, 
’95S, ’o8L, treasurer. Mr. Kirby’s sug- 
gestion of a joint social meeting of the 
associations of the various schools to 
be held some time during the winter 
received favorable action. A _ letter 
from B, C. Tuthill, ’09, advocating the 
publication of a new collection of Co- 
lumbia songs, resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to take suitable 
action. 

The second annual feast of the Upper 
Eighties afforded a most enjoyable 
evening to members and guests, among 
whom were representatives of both the 
Early Eighties and the Older Gradu- 
ates, at the Columbia Club on No- 
vember 9. 

The Alumni in Western New York, 
successfully conducted on November 
to their fourth annual interscholastic 
cross-country meet, which wins added 
favor each year with the school boys. 

On November 18 and December 9 the 
Pittsburgh Association had enthusi- 
astic smokers. Frank D. Fackenthal, 
’06, secretary of the University, was 
the guest on December 9. His proposal 
to take the Varsity show to Pittsburgh 
during Easter week was accepted. In 
addition the Association mapped out 
an ambitious programme of Columbia 
events for the winter and spring. 

The New Jersey Alumni Associa- 
tion resorted on December g to the 
Essex Club, Newark, New Jersey, for 
its annual dinner. The officers were 
reelected, President William O. Wiley, 
’82, was toastmaster. Bangs, ’78, Ralph 
E. Lum, ’oo, Dr. Josef Schick, Kaiser 
Wilhelm professor for 1911-12, H. E. 
Crampton, ’93, and C. H. Mapes, ’8s, 
responded to toasts. Instead of mak- 
ing a speech President Butler invited 
questions concerning the University and 
its work. Many were asked, and all 
were happily answered. 
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The Early Eighties ate their fifth 
annual dinner at the Columbia Club on 
December 14. After drinking toasts to 
Dr. Ernst Daenell, Kaiser Wilhelm 
professor in 1910-11, and to President 
Butler, the diners cabled greetings to 
Dr. Daenell in Germany and _tele- 
graphed to President Butler in Wash- 
ington. 

At Seattle, Wash., on November 29 
and at Kansas City, Mo., on December 
15, delightful luncheons were given to 
Professor Charles Knapp, ’87, who was 
on a lecture circuit for the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America. 

On December 28 the Northern New 
York Alumni held an informal smoker 
at the University Club in Albany, the 
Alumni Council being represented by 
the secretary. Plans were outlined for 
an unusually active year. 

The annual meeting of the Columbia 
University Club was held on December 
20. The following officers were unani- 
mously elected: President, J. Howard 
Van Amringe, 60, vice-president, 
James Duane Livingston, ’80, secretary, 
Perry D. Bogue, ’06, treasurer, J. H. 
Heroy, ’o2. The board of governors 
reported the condition of the Club to 
be very satisfactory, though the in- 
crease in membership during the year 
was not as great as had been antici- 
pated. 

More than 125 Columbia men at- 
tended the second annual holiday 
luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club on De- 
cember 29. William C. Demorest, ’81, 
called upon Seth Low, ’70, “ The Only 
Living Ex-president”; Van Amringe, 
60, “The Grand Old Man of Colum- 
bia”; and President Butler, 82. A few 
days later the Lawyers’ Club was com- 
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pletely destroyed by fire, but the Co- 
lumbia Monday luncheons are being 
continued at the Garret Restaurant, 
Cedar and West streets. 

The second annual reunion of the 
Older Graduates was held at the Uni- 
versity Club on January 10. Guests 
were present from the sister societies 
and from the College Association. P 
de Peyster Ricketts, 71S, was elected 
president, R. C. Cornell, ’74, vice-presi- 
dent, W. de L. Benedict, ’74S, secre- 
tary and treasurer. It was reported 
that, notwithstanding eight deaths and 
resignations during the past year, the 
Society had increased its membership 
from 216 to 238. 

Of the class reunions the most not- 
able are the ’81 dinner given to his 
classmates by W. C. Demorest in the 
Gemot in Hamilton Hall to celebrate 
the birth of the class grandson, De- 
morest Davenport, and the 1902 dinner 
at the Aldine Club on January Io, 1912, 
at which it was decided to establish a 
1902 Decennial Fund to be placed in 
charge of trustees with instructions to 
devote the income to the support of 
athletics annually for fifteen years. At 
the end of this period the class reserves 
the right to make such disposition of 
the principal as may then seem wise 
and expedient. 

Other class reunions were as follows: 
November 17, dinner, ’05, College and 
Science; November 28, dinner, ’04, Col- 
lege and Science; December 2, dinner, 
’93, College; December 5, dinner, ’87, 
Mines; December 9, smoker, ’11, Col- 
lege; December 15, dinner, ’o1, College 
and Science; December 21, smoker, ’o09, 
College and Science; January 12, din- 
ner, 10, College. 


NECROLOGY 


BAMBERGER, Sidney M., ’04 S, died in 
Baltimore, Md., on May 9, to1t. 

Barnarp, Augustus Porter, ’68 S, 
died in St. Luke’s Hospital, on De- 
cember 26, 1911, aged sixty-four years. 

Binion, Joshua, ’95, died at Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, on November 27, 
191i, aged forty years. 

Birp, Joseph, 63 M, died at his home 
in Thomasville, N. C., on November 
23, IOII. 

Butss, Carlton M., ’88 L, died in 
Denver on November 27, 1911, aged 
forty-nine years. 


Boynton, Theodore V., ’77, died at 
Washington D. C., on November 15, 
IQTI. 

CusHMAN, Alexander Ramsay, ’78 S, 
died at his home in New York City, 
early in December, IQII. 

GREENWooD, Isaac J., 53, died at his 
residence in New York City, on De- 
cember 16, 1911, aged seventy-eight 
years. 

Hannum, James Wilson, ’77 M, died 
in Ludlow, Mass., on December 9, 
IQII, aged sixty years. 

Hitt, Augustus V., ’69 M, died in 
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Woodcliff-on-Hudson, on December 
24, 1911, aged sixty-six years. 

Janvrin, Joseph, 64 M, died at the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York, on De- 
cember 22, I911, aged seventy-two 
years. 

Ketty, Eugene, ’83 L, died in New 
York City on January 18, 1912, aged 
fifty-three years. 

KirKLAND, Charles 
died in New London, 
October 2, I9IT. 

LawreENceE, Walter B., ’61, died at 
his home, Willow Banks, in Flushing, 
N. Y., on January ii, 1912, aged 
seventy-two years. 

McFartanp, George H., Jr., ’02 M, 
died in Denver, on December 4, IgII. 

McGaw, Will, ’88 M, died at Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, on November 
16, 1911, aged forty-eight years. 

Morcan, John Brainerd, ’64, died in 
Paris, on January 13, 1912, aged 
seventy years. 

SCHERMERHORN, William Barnewall, 
63, died on December 15, 1011. 

Scoonover, Jefferson, ’69 M, died in 
Berkeley, Cal., on November 14, 1911, 
aged seventy-eight years. 

Scott, James L., a member of the 
class of ’79 L, died in Saratoga, on 
January 9, 1912. 


Pinckney, ’86, 
Conn., on 
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STRICKLAND, Henry Spring, ’77 M, 
died at Olympia, Washington, on Sep- 
tember 23, IQII. 

STROMEYER, William T., ’or S, died in 
Brownwood, Texas, early in Novem- 
ber, IQII. 

SWEENEY, John C., a member of the 
class of 1904, College, died in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, on January 17, 
1912, aged thirty years. 

Veit, Arthur S., a member of the 
class of 1907, College, died in New 
York, in September, rort. 

WatInwricHtT, John Howard, ’82 S, 
died at his home in Rye, N. Y., on 
December 29, 1911, aged forty-one 
years. 

WEI-FAN, Chen, ’09 A.M., died in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, on December 28, 1g1I. 

WHITEHOUSE, Frederic Cope, ’ 61, 
63 A.M., died in New York, on 
November 16, 1911, aged sixty-nine 
years. 

Wuuitmore, Albion Stinson, 78 M, 
died in Boston, on Decenaber 1, 1911, 
aged fifty-nine years. 

Yarp, Andrew Benedict, ’96 M, died 
in New York, on December 14, Ig11, 
aged thirty-nine years. 

Younc, John Franklin, ’68 M, died 
in Newburyport, Mass., in December. 


Edith Tracy IQL2 
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